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WHAT AMERICA DID  Finci’ketty 


A record of the country at war—of Amer.ca’s prodigious efforts in preparing for war and waging it; of the tremendous 
energy with which an essentially peace-loving nation girded itself against the menace of miltarism; of the creation out 
of practically nothing of an army of millions, a colossal munitions industry, an aviation corps second to none in the 
world; of an invincible spirit of solidarity among the civilian population that responded to every call. 


“Beneath it all there glows an enthusiasm, vigorous and proud, that lifts it far above the ordinary run of such writing. 
In no other book up to date have the many phases of America’s stupendous achievement been gathered, correlated, and 
combined so successfully into a terse flowing narrative as here.”—New York Times. 


“It should be studied by the doubters. Florence Finch Kelly has accomplished a remarkable feat in compressing into a 
single volume of convenient size and readable style the complete record of her country at war. . . . Asa record of 
‘What America Did’ it had to be a eulogy. For there are the facts.”—New York Sun. Net, $2.00 


GERMANY’S NEW WAR AGAINST AMERICA By STANLEY FROST 


Defeated on the battlefield, Germany is even now planning a gigantic campaign to capture and control the markets and 
factories of the world by just such methods as have menaced the peace of civilization in the past. Mr. Frost vividly 
exposes the danger and summarizes the precautions which patriotic Americans have been urging ever since the danger 
became evident. 

“American business men should realize the great German menace that is now confronting them.”—A. Mitchell Palmer, 
Attorney General of the United States, former Alien Property Custodian. 

“The situation at this time calls for just such a series of articles as Mr. Frost has written.”"—Francis P. Garvan, Alien 
Property Custodian. Net, $2.00 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY DURING THE WAR By EDWYN BEVAN 


From original documents the story is told of the part played in Germany by the Social Democratic Party from the begin- 
ning of the war until the fall of Chancellor Michaelis in 1917. The split between the majority and minority groups, the 
personalities of the leaders, the contentions of the different factions, are all sketched vividly in what the Richmond 
News Leader calls “in many ways the most interesting book that has yet appeared upon German war-time politics.” 








Net, $2.50 

PADRE: A RED CROSS CHAPLAIN IN FRANCE By SARTELL PRENTICE, D.D. 
A record of the work of a chaplain, both at a base hospital and directly behind the lines. Full of the interest of per- 

sonal relations, the force of intimate contact with life at the edge of death. Net, $2.00 
STANDING BY By ROBERT KEABLE 


From the remote African parish described in his fascinating book, “A City of the Dawn,” Mr. Keable went to France 
as chaplain to a regiment of African natives. Their reactions to their strange new surroundings appear here set forth 
in one of the most significant books yet produced by the war. Net, $2.00 


THE FLYING SPY By LIEUT. CAMILLO DE CARLO 


Lieut. de Carlo, of the Italian army, recounts a most extraordinary war adventure, one requiring such exceptional will, 
determination and nerve that the man who accomplished it has been rewarded by the most coveted of military deco- 
rations, rarest in the world. Net, $2.00 


HELPING FRANCE By RUTH GAINES 
A story of the Red Cross in the Devastated Area. A thrilling story written from first hand knowledge and a direct 
share in the work of the Red Cross and Allied organizations in reclaiming France’s war-swept areas. By the author 
of “A Village in Picardy,” etc. 

“Those who have admired the Red Cross workers before,” says the Philadelphia Press, “will find new causes for admi- 
ration in the carefully-arranged, systematically-devised ways and means for helping devastated France.” Profusely illus- 
trated with wood-cuts, etchings and paintings. Net, $2.00 


NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER ON THE WESTERN FRONT _ By E. W. HORNUNG 


It is a “Y” man’s diary, a tale, and a picture all in one, at once an expression and an explanation of the spirit in which 
the Y. M. C. A. men went to the front. All of it is fresh and unhackneyed, capitally written, relieved by bits of verse 
that are crisp and vital. Ready Sept. 1 


TOWARDS RACIAL HEALTH By NORAH H. MARCH 


A handbook for parents, teachers and social workers on the training of boys and girls; with an introduction by Dr. 
Evangeline Wilson Young of Boston. The author emphasizes the duties of educator and parent, not seeking to minimize 
the difficulties, but explaining wisely and sympathetically from both the racial and individual standpoint what must be 
known by the child and the best way in which it may be taught. Such a book as this, written from wide experience 
as a teacher, scientific competence and wise sympathy, is exceptionally welcome. Net, $2.00 


NEW TOWNS AFTER THE WAR By NEW TOWNSMEN 


An argument for garden cities from the practical experience of those who have actually tried out the plan under most 
discouraging circumstances. At this time when so much interest has been awakened in housing and building problems, 
this account should prove most welcome. Net, $0.60 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE By SIR EDWARD CLARK 


An eminent English jurist, Solicitor-General from 1886 to 1892, a friend and associate of many of the leading literary 
and political celebrities of Great Britain, gives his impressions of men and things. Especially interesting is his account 
of the inside history of some of the famous criminal trials during his service as Queen’s Counsel. For many years 
there was hardly any case of prominence, which had political bearing such as the Parnell divorce suit, that was not 
either refused or handled by this eminent lawyer. Net, $6.00 
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ERBERT HOOVER has done another great public 

service in his frank denunciation of the toleration by 
the Allies of the Archduke Joseph as the head of Hungary. 
He declared that “the Archduke’s resignation can be forced 
within five days if the Supreme Council takes a firm stand, 
but that bloodshed will result if such action is postponed.” 
Then he said something which we wish might be read by 
every American: “It is beyond the endurance of any red- 
bleoded American to see his Government tolerate the re- 
storation of the Hapsburgs, as the United States entered 
the war to banish from the world that for which the Haps- 
burgs and the Hohenzollerns stood.” Bravo, Mr. Hoover! 
But be warned that if you talk much like that you will begin 
to upset the whole kettle of fish and endanger the peace 
treaty itself. If only Mr. Hoover’s example should be fol- 
lowed, if our officials who were and are in Europe should 
begin to say publicly what they say privately and in con- 
fidence, the American people would begin to understand how 
terrible has been the failure at Paris, and would realize the 
indefensibility of the whole plan worked out there for the 


domination of the world by the same handful of militarists 
and imperialists who have been responsible for the policy 
adopted toward Hungary and Russia. 


O far from there being an end to preparedness for 

slaughter, observe how grucsomely armaments are be- 
ing heaped upon armaments as the fruit of the Holy War 
that was to end war and as an accompaniment to the new 
concert of the Powers. The American establishment is to 
be greater than before the war, the dreams of the war-tool 
makers having been fulfilled manifold. In Italy and France, 
where, before, each peasant woman carried a soldier on her 
back and a future soldier at her breast, her burden must 
now be increased so that the world may be made safe for the 
annexations and the mandatories and the internationil 
usurers. No plan for the reduction of armaments below the 
pre-war standards has been formulated. On the contrary, 
the suppression of Tunis (the Belgium of France) and of 
Tripoli (the Serbia of Italy), the forced administration of 
Asia Minor, and the imposition of exterior governments up- 
on Russia are now to serve the munition-makers of Latin 
Europe as an excuse for a preparedness which disarmed 
Germany can no longer offer. Out of the economies which 
would accrue to the Germans from their enforced relief 
from armaments, the new Holy Alliance can thus draw in 
demnity funds for arming to the teeth against a day of 
future reckoning among themselves. Britain, whose won- 
derful adaptiveness was exemplified by her navigation of 
the bombing Zeppelin, R-34, across the Atlantic, is spend- 
ing $350,000,000 for military air-craft this year. France 
is spending $270,000,000 on air armament, also as a fitting 
accompaniment to the League of Nations. Scarcely need 
the Nobels, Du Ponts, Vickers, Creusots, and Remingtons 
be downhearted. A peace of reconstruction and a league 
of democracies, based upon mutual disarmament, might 
have confounded the war-makers and saved the world. Soon 
a tribunal is to sit in Europe to place the blame for making 
the war. An easier task for a tribunal would be to find the 
four old men who have invented the next war and the 
twenty-three wars now current. 


HERE seems to be a marked difference of opinion as 

to the final honors of authorship of the covenant of 
the League of Nations. Mr. Wilson told the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that he made a draft originally 
and that when he got to Paris he superimposed upon it 
certain features from General Smuts’s plan which appealed 
to him. Then there were other changes, but he gave the 
distinct impression that he was really responsible for much 
of the phraseology. But on August 12 Mr. David Hunter 
Miller testified before the same committee that the work was 
a composite plan based upon all the plans submitted by 
America, England, France, and Italy, and that the final 
draft was written by Mr. Miller himself and Mr. S. J. B. 
Hurst, a legal adviser to the British Foreign Office. As 
he has not been contradicted, the world can perhaps assume, 
then, that in its final form the draft of the sacred covenant 
which must not be touched is the result of the joint wisdom 
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of Messrs. Hurst and Miller. Who is Mr. Miller, to whom 
such a tremendous responsibility was entrusted? His chief 
claim to distinction is the fact that he is the law-partner 
of the son-in-law of Colonel House. As he does not appear 
in the American “Who’s Who,” and as The Nation, in its 
fifty-four years, had never heard of him prior to his assign- 
ment to the Peace Commission in conjunction with Colonel 
House’s brother-in-law and Colonel House’s son-in-law, we 
are unable to give our readers any further information 
about him. This is regrettable, because if the final draft 
of the League is worth one-half what its advocates claim 
for it, America should be preparing to erect a monument 
to David Hunter Miller. 


HOSE rare persons who prefer light rather than heat 

in the discussion of Russian affairs will be grateful for 
Mr. R. M. Story’s unpretending “Observations on Soviet 
Russia,” printed in the August number of The American 
Political Science Review. Mr. Story, who represented the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Russia and Siberia 
during 1917 and 1918, is inclined to explain the phenomenal 
rise of the soviet and the fall of the mir and the zemstvo 
in terms of the economic and social, rather than political, 
character of the Revolution. He declares that “there is far 
more smoke than fire in the protests over the suppression 
of the constituent assembly and the exclusion of the bour- 
geois element from the soviets. Despite executive 
usurpation, legislative perversion, and the substitution of 
inquisition and terrorism for judical procedure, the soviet 
has continued in the affections of the masses. On the other 
hand, the weaknesses of soviet government have been over- 
shadowed by its importance as the defender of the revo- 
lution.” “In order to gain time and the appearance of unity, 
the ruthless suppression of minorities and every immorality 
known to statecraft has been employed.” Yet despite present 
Bolshevist domination of the soviet, Mr. Story thinks it “not 
improbable that the Bolshevik party has greater reason to 
fear its removal from power through the soviets than through 
outside agencies”; for “there is and can be no assured tenure 
of party control so long as the soviet as an institution con- 
tinues to function.” There has always seemed to us a 
singular lack of scientific curiosity on the part of those 
numerous political scientists who, instead of studying this 
new and interesting institution to see whether or why it 
was succeeding or failing, have devoted their talents to mis- 
representing and trying to destroy it offhand. Mr. Story’s 
interesting article confirms our faith in observation. 


WO details of the week’s news will not escape the atten- 

"tion of those who seek to look below the surface of 
things. An inconspicuous item sent from Rome:states that 
“the Rome newspapers assert that Great Britain has agreed 
to defer the payment by Italy of interest on Italy’s debt to 
Great Britain,” amounting to about a half-billion lire annu- 
ally, while a special dispatch to The Public Ledger (Phila- 
delphia) informs us in detail of the mutiny at Southampton 
of three hundred volunteers about to be shipped to France. 
The men absolutely refused to embark, on the ground that 
their ultimate destination was the Black Sea and that they 
would not fight the Russians. The Government, we are 
told, “‘will deal firmly with the matter.” The alleged Italian 
default may of course simply be connected with an effort to 
bolster Italian exchange in England, but it may have a far 
more serious significance. If the powers of financial im- 


perialism that have so long ruled every country in the world 
have indeed reached the point where, on the one hand, even 
the debtor governments cannot or will not pay their claims, 
and where, on the other, the people refuse to be coaxed or 
bullied or coerced into fighting for the enforcement of their 
claims, then it is high time for them to begin to think in 
terms of a new situation. The problem of the war debts has 
got to be faced squarely and fearlessly. 


HE details of the great Japanese shipping merger, 

which was completed at the beginning of July, have 
recently been published here. The armistice caught the 
Japanese shipbuilding companies with a large amount of 
uncompleted tonnage, and the sharp break in ship values 
threatened them with heavy losses. The merger grew out of 
their efforts to avoid such losses. The Kokusai Kisen 
Kaisha, as the new company is called, is capitalized at 100,- 
000,000 yen, and it takes over 500,000 tons of shipping, a 
full fifth of Japan’s merchant fleet. It thus ranks with the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, and the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the Big Three of the Japanese ship- 
ping world. Unlike these companies, however, the new con- 
cern will operate no regular lines, but will charter its vessels 
to other operators. It is thus in reality a merger of tramp 
tonnage, a sort of ship-holding company. The Government 
is helping in the financing, which has been put into the 
hands of a strong banking group, and it is already 
reported that the Nippon Yusen Kaisha will establish 
close relations with the new company. The net result 
should be to strengthen materially the maritime position of 
Japan, which now occupies fourth place among the great 
shipping states. All the implications of the readiness of 
present-day governments to lend their support to important 
industrial interests need to be clearly understood. 


ITH shame and profound concern we record the dis- 

graceful assault made upon Mr. John R. Shillady, 
secretary of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, in Austin, Texas, on August 22. Mr. 
Shillady, who is a well-known and respected citizen of New 
York, went to Austin on receipt of word from the local 
branch of the Association saying that their officers had 
been haled before the county court, the adjutant general, 
and the commander of the State Rangers, and that the right 
of the Association to do business in Texas was questioned. 
During his two-day stay Mr. Shillady conferred with a com- 
mittee of the local branch, called at the offices of the attor- 
ney general and the adjutant general, testified at a court 
of secret inquiry held by a justice of the peace and the 
ounty attorney, and made an unsuccessful attempt to see 
the Governor. He was set upon in the middle of the day 
in the main part of the town by a group of six or eight 
men, including, according to his statement, the county judge 
and a constable, and after being severely beaten, was or- 
dered to leave town at once. A telegram of inquiry ad- 
dressed by the National Association to Governor Hobby met 
with the following reply from that official: 

Shillady was the only offender in connection with the matter 
referred to in your telegram, and he was punished before your 
inquiry came. Your organization can contribute more to the 
advancement of both races by keeping your representatives and 
their propaganda out of this State than in any other way. 

It is hard to believe that a man of Mr. Shillady’s stand- 
ing cannot safely visit the city of Austin upon a perfectly 
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legal errand, or that the Governor of Texas will thus tacitly 
approve lawlessness and violence. It is time for a profound 
searching of heart by the people of the Lone Star State. 


HERE seem to be no limits to the rage for straitjackets 

and exclusions. The National Security League is push- 
ing its campaign for “Americanization” (we all know what 
that means at the hands of the Security League) ; and Repre- 
sentative Johnson, of Washington, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration, is the latest politician to seek 
favor with exclusionists by introducing an anti-immigration 
bill. This precious measure would prohibit for two years 
all immigration except that of certain specified classes, and 
even members of those groups might remain only six 
months. After the two-year period of entire prohibition has 
elapsed, aliens who come in contemplating permanent resi- 
dence must state at the port of entry their intention to be- 
come citizens, must learn the English language, must 
register yearly with the county clerk, must take out first 
papers within three years, and must be naturalized within 
eight years—all under penalty of deportation. A provision 
for the issue to citizens of contiguous territory of annual 
cards permitting temporary residence is doubtless intended 
to provide for the admission of the Mexican labor which 
many of the people of our Western States are so eager to 
exploit. The bill is aimed at the Japanese, but it is a 
blunderbuss that will scatter all over the lot. In any case, 
if our Security Leagues and Representative Johnsons get 
their way, they need not trouble to pass any exclusion laws; 
they will make this country so undesirable that no one will 
want to come here, anyway, except as one visits a museum 
of curiosities. But we have too much faith in the common- 
sense and humor of the American people to believe that these 
gentlemen can for long get their way. 


AGES have risen so rapidly during the war that some 

observers have been inclined to regard labor as the 
chief beneficiary of present inflated prices. Figures just 
made public by the New York State Industrial Commission 
disclose the fallacy of this view. From June, 1914, to June, 
1919, average weekly earnings in the factories of the State 
rose by 77 per cent., while retail food prices increased by 
86 per cent. Recent figures of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor put the increase in 
the cost of living, including not only food, but clothing, rent, 
and all other items of expenditure, at 80 per cent. from De- 
cember, 1914, to June, 1919. Whatever may be true of 
specially favored groups of workers, labor as a whole has 
not been growing rich by reason of the advance in wages. 
In any period of rising prices, the first person to benefit 
is the active business man who has something to sell—the 
trader, the manufacturer, the farmer. Labor is likely to 
suffer from high prices before it gains through increased 
wages, while the unhappy receivers of statutory or cus- 
tomary salaries and of fixed incomes not uncommonly are 
permanently injured. This is just what has been happening 
during the past five years of business and currency inflation 
and madly jumping prices. The results appear in the 
income-tax returns, which show each year a fresh crop of 
millionaires and a multiplying number of tax-payers in the 
lower groups. The consequences are also apparent in the 
national bank deposits, which at the latest return reached 
the unprecedented figure of $15,924,865,000, and in land 
prices as well. In some parts of the Mississippi Valley the 
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high prices of farm produce are now being capitalized into 
land values at the rate of from $200 to $500 an acre. Under 
such conditions it is useless to expect labor to refrain from 
demanding either lower prices or higher pay. The high cost 
of living affords something more than a pretext for the 
strikes from which industry suffers. 


EANWHILE we trust that the efforts of Congressional 

orators, the work of the Department of Justice, and 
the activities of State commissions, mayors’ committees, 
newspaper economists, and volunteer organizations of all 
kinds may not be unduly effective in lowering prices by the 
cheap and easy method of forcing “hoarded” goods on the 
market. Doubtless the devotee of “ham and” is stirred to 
wrath against the profiteer by the knowledge that the ware- 
houses of New York contain 557,353,080 eggs, for example, 
according to a recent veracious and exact report made to the 
Mayor. But it must be borne in mind that the perverse 
American hen, despite all investigations and threats ‘of 
prosecution, still refuses to lay as many eggs in December 
as in March; and if the city flat-dweller will not store the 
spring surplus in his own cellar against the lean months, 
he must perhaps depend on the warehouses to do it for him. 
We do not mean to defend this Bolshevistic sabotage on the 


part of the hen, or to imply that the Josephs of our granaries : 
are beyond the desire to turn an honest penny. But it will, 


be unfortunate if the public mind is diverted by spectacular 
seizures of stored food and prosecution of profiteers from 
thoughtful consideration of what is wrong with our present 
system of producing and marketing food. It is quite clear 
that wheat grown on $500 land cannot be cheap wheat, jusi 
as it is clear that, so long as the necessary function of 
storing and marketing food is performed by private con- 
cerns for their own profit, they will make profits when they 


can. But the evils of the present system are not going to be 


corrected simply by raising a hue and cry against profiteers 
or by prosecuting an occasional individual. Intelligent 
action depends on intelligent economic analysis; of that we 
have too little. 


N this connection it seems to us odd that the orthodox 

economists of the day never allude to Ruskin. We would 
not for a moment imply that his writings have had any 
effect upon theirs, nor upon the public for which they write; 
but it is at least a curious coincidence that many of their 
ideas—and those among the most striking and fruitful— 
were anticipated by him sixty years ago. Take his famous 
sentence, “There is no wealth but life.” Take what he has 
to say of the influence of environment and contentment upon 
the productivity of the worker. Take his protests against 
the iniquity of “cheapness.” Take even his too unqualified 
but essentially sound doctrine of “intrinsic value,” as ap- 
plied, for example, to works of art. These are all common- 
places now, and some of them are receiving practical appli- 
cation. Yet his relation to them is studiously ignezed. Is 
this neglect of his economic and sociological prescience— 
we will not say services—due to the mystical or prophetic 
jargon in which he sometimes couched it, or to the econo- 
mists’ resentment at the intrusion of a mere man of letters 
into a field over which they claim the right of eminent do- 
main? But jargon for jargon, is his so much less intelli- 
gible than theirs? Certainly not to the layman. His cen- 
tennial year is an excellent time to bring up some of the 
arrears of our debt of acknowledgment to Ruskin. 
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The Innocent Abroad 


S it the truth—this confession of unpardonable inno- 

cence and ignorance? This is the unpleasant question 
forced upon the reader of the report of President Wilson’s 
interview with the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The question springs into the mind unwillingly: How is 
it possible to conceive that the President of the United States 
knew nothing of the secret treaties before he went to 
Paris, and that he has not yet seen the text of them? Dr. 
E. T. Williams, one of the American experts on Far Eastern 
affairs, reports the President as having said on April 22, 
1919, “that the war seemed to have been fought to establish 
the sanctity of treaties, and while some of them were un- 
conscionable, it looked as though it would be necessary to 
recognize them.” Thus the war for democracy and per- 
manent peace, the war for the Fourteen Points, has turned 
out to be in part a war for the recognition of the secret 
treaties. But at the interview the President of the United 
States more than once solemnly declared that he knew 
nothing at all, either officially or unofficially, of the secret 
treaties until he went to Paris. 


Senator Borah. I should like to know when the first knowl- 
edge came to this Government with reference to the secret treat- 
ies between Japan, Great Britain, Italy, and France concerning 
the German possessions in Shantung? . 

The President. I thought that Secretary Lansing had looked 
that up and told you. I can only reply from my own knowledge, 
and my own knowledge came after I reached Paris. 

Senator Borah. When did the secret treaty between 
Great Britain, France, and the other nations of Europe in refer- 
ence to certain adjustments in Europe first come to your knowl- 
edge? Was that after you had reached Paris also? 

The President. Yes, sir. The whole series of understandings 
were disclosed to me for the first time then. 

Senator Borah. Then we had no knowledge of these secret 
treaties, so far as our Government was concerned, until you 
reached Paris? 

The President. Not unless there was information at the State 
Department of which I knew nothing. 

Senator Johnson. Was the United States Government officially 
informed at any time between the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany and the signing of the armistice of agree- 
ments made by the Allied Governments in regard to the settle- 
ment of the war? ; 

The President. No; not so far as I know. 

Senator Johnson. So far as you are aware, was it unoffi- 
cially informed during that period? 

The President. I would be more clear in my answer, Senator, 
if I knew what you were referring to. 

Senator Johnson. I am referring to the so-called secret treat- 
ies which disposed of territory among belligerents. 

The President. You mean like the Treaty of London? 

Senator Johnson. Yes, like the London pact. 

The President. No, no, sir. 

Senator Johnson. Could you state whether or not any official 
investigation was made by our Government to ascertain whether 
or not there were any such treaties of territorial disposition? 

The President. There was no such investigation. 

Senator Johnson. These specific treaties, then—the Treaty of 
London, on the basis of which Italy entered the war; the agree- 
ment with Rumania, in August, 1916; the various agreements 
in respect to Asia Minor; and the agreements consummated 
in the winter of 1917 between France and Russia relative to 
the frontiers of Germany, particularly in relation to the Saar 
Valley and the left bank of the Rhine—of none of these did we 


have (and when I say “we” I mean you, Mr. President) any 
knowledge prior to the conference at Paris? 

The President. No, sir. I can confidently answer that ques- 
tion no, in regard to myself. 

Senator Johnson. When our Government, through you, Mr. 
President, in January, 1918, made the Fourteen Points as the 
basis for peace, were those points made with the knowledge of 
the existence of the secret agreements? 

The President. No. Oh, no. 


What can we do but shake our heads in perplexity over 
these astounding confessions of ignorance on the part of the 
statesman who more than any other discussed the aims of 
the war and the bases of the peace, and in whose hands 
lay for a time the destiny of the world? Was the statement 
made by Mr. Balfour in the Commons on March 4, 1918, 
that “President Wilson is kept informed” as to the Allies’ 
treaties, a falsehood? Can it be that the President never 
heard of the publication by the Soviet Government of the 
secret treaties in November of 1917? Almost all of these 
appeared in The Manchester Guardian at the end of 1917 
and early in 1918, and many of them were published by 
The Evening Post (New York) early in 1918. Can it be 
that the President is unaware of the fact that one of the 
main causes of the fall of the Kerensky Government in Russia 
was the refusal of the Allies to revise certain of the secret 
treaties? Can it be that he never heard of the revelations 
made in the German Reichstag by Chancellor Michaelis 
in July, 1917, concerning the secret agreement between 
France and Russia as to the Saar Valley and the eastern 
frontiers of Germany? Can it be that he does not know 
that two successive French ministers of foreign affairs, 
Ribot and Barthou, and a French Cabinet, that of Painlevé, 
fell primarily because of the confusion in French war aims 
and peace terms, brought about in large measure by the 
secret treaties? Can it be that he was ignorant of the price 
exacted by Rome for entering the war, when every chan- 
cellery in Europe had the terms, which were also published 
in the summer of 1917 in The New Europe, for example? 
Can it be that he knew nothing of the vigorous discussion 
in the Italian Parliament and press in the summer of 1917 
concerning the Pact of London, and did not know that this 
discussion was instrumental in the overthrow of the Boselli- 
Sonnino Government? Can it be that the President of the 
United States knew nothing about the secret pact with Italy, 
made at London on April 27, 1915, when hardly two weeks 
later, on May 10, 1915, Sir Arthur Evans, in a letter to The 
Manchester Guardian, gave an outline of the Italian de- 
mands? That the secret treaty was public property for 
those who had eyes to see may be seen from the article by 
A. H. E. Taylor in The British Review for September, 1915, 
and in later issues of The Near East; from articles by 
Mr. Seton Watson in The English Review for February, 
1916, and in The New Europe; from Taylor’s book, “The 
Future of the Southern Slavs” (American edition by Dodd, 
Mead), published early in 1917, pages 161 and following, 
where a full discussion of the whole treaty is given. What 
must have been the astonishment and cynical relief of the 
waiting Premiers and foreign ministers of the Big Four to 
have met with such ignorance and innocence in the Crusader 
who had come out of the West! 

“Unless there was information at the State Department 
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of which I knew nothing.” Did the State Department know? 
Did the “Colonel House Commission,” of which Dr. Mezes 
was chairman, know? Where, indeed, does the President 
get his information? Who serves him his facts? Who 
forms his judgments for him, and in what manner? The 
President of the United States has a thousand and one things 
of importance to consider each day, and he must rely upon 
trusted subordinates. Who have they been? What kind of 
secret diplomacy has prevailed at the State Department, or 
in other governmental quarters, to keep the President safe 
and immune from all concrete knowledge and to permit him 
full scope for abstract speculation? Before this interview 
the people may well have been under the spell of the old 
myth, constantly repeated with awe by the knowing, that 
the President has sources of information of which we com- 
mon folk know nothing. But can the country now have any 
confidence whatever that the judgment of the President is 
based upon information and not upon some mysterious politi- 
cal intuition? Concerning his Russian policy, for example, is 
the rumor true that stacks of Russian documents have been 
heaping up at the State Department without being opened 
and prepared for use? Who has formulated this policy for 
the President in all its pathetic vagaries, and upon what 
information is it all based? 

But after the President got to Paris and was surprised 
(and doubtless pained) by the disconcerting discovery of 
the secret treaties, did he ask to see the text of these docu- 
ments? No, he did not deign to look at the actual texts the 
whole time he was there. He found that virtuous Britain 
and France “were bound by them, but they were 
quite willing, and indeed I think desirous, that they should 
be reconsidered with the consent of the other parties”; 
among the other parties being Japan, Italy, Rumania, and 
Greece. But the “other parties” being stubborn, what could 
poor Britain and France do? They were “bound in honor”; 
and “the necessity of unanimous decision” compelled the 
President to give way—Fourteen Points, armistice agree- 
ment, war addresses, and all notwithstanding. What was 
the need under such circumstances of examining the text of 
the secret agreements? 

Senator Moses. Were all these treaties then produced, Mr. 
President? 

The President. Oh, yes. 

Senator Moses. Did that include the secret arrangement 
[with Italy] with reference to Avlona? 

The President. If it did, I did not see it. I cannot say con- 
fidently that the terms were laid before us. I did not 
see that agreement in written terms. 

Senator Moses. Then they were not produced in textual form? 

The President. I do not know. They may have been, and I 
may not have picked them up in the great mass of papers be- 
fore me. 

If he did not care to see the text of the secret treaties, 
perhaps he does not know, either, that the boundaries were 
fixed in the armistice agreements, line for line, almost, as 
they were copied from these secret treaties. Without hav- 
ing seen the text of the secret treaty how could he have 
written or signed the Fiume statement expressing perfect 
satisfaction with the “strategic” theft of Tyrolean terri- 
tory? His contempt for concrete facts puts him beyond any 
knowledge as to “whether France has special military agree- 
ments with Poland and Czecho-Slovakia,” when all the world 
knows that French officers are drilling the armies of these 
new republics. And all the world knows that Germany’s 
African possessions have been disposed of among Great 


Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy (with Portugal left out 
in the cold), and yet the President answers Senator Fall 
that he is not cognizant of any such arrangements. 

When explaining the actual meaning of Article X as to 
the preservation of “territorial integrity,” the President’s 
innocence forsook him and he made an ominous observation. 
He contends that without Article X the territorial integrity 
and political independence of the little nations will not be 
preserved, yet in almost the same breath he threatens every 
small nation with a violation of its territorial integrity and 
political independence, in just the same way and under just 
the same kind of pretext as before, but with the added sanc- 
tion of the League of Nations. He says: 

I understand that Article X means that no nation is at liberty 
to invade the territorial integrity of another. Jhat does not 
mean to invade for purposes of warfare, but to impair the terri- 
torial integrity of another nation. ZJts territorial integrity is 


not destroyed by armed intervention; it is destroyed by reten- 


tion, by taking territory away from it: that impairs its terri- 
torial integrity. 

“Armed intervention” is, of course, but another name for 
an attack upon a little nation by a bigger one. Article X, 
for example, does not prevent the United States from 
“armed intervention” in Mexico. Only if the United States 
were to retain Mexican territory, or take territory away from 
Mexico, would Article X recognize a violation of Mexico's 
“territorial integrity.” Senator Brandegee asked, to be 
sure: “Suppose the external aggressor, having gotten within 
the territory of the aggressee, stays there?” and the Presi- 
dent answered, “Then that impairs the territorial integrity.” 
But when England went into Egypt in 1882, it was under 
the distinct stipulation that she would not stay there; and 
for all we know, despite the new English protectorate, there 
are those English statesmen who still maintain that she 
will not stay—forever. Senator New pointed out that “Eng- 
land has occupied Malta for something like a century, I be- 
lieve, under a very similar promise.” When we go into Mexico, 
we shall inform the League of Nations that we do not ex- 
pect to stay there permanently, but merely until “law and 
order” are reéstablished. But no time limit to such a 
process can be set; and meantime for a generation we can 
exploit the oil wells and the mineral resources; and our chil- 
dren can be trusted to care for the rest of it. 

The President objects to authoritative reservations be- 
cause, he says, there is no need for them. Everything was 
perfectly clear and understood in the various commissions 
at Paris as to the “moral obligation” of the United States 
under the Covenant: “I am confident that that was the 
view. That view was not formulated, you understand, but 
I am confident that that was the view.” As to the agree- 
ment reserving for the United States the Pacific Island of 
Yap for a cable and naval station: “No, it was not a formally 
signed protocol, but we had a prolonged and interesting dis- 
cussion on the subject, and nobody had any doubt as to what 
was agreed upon.” But another objection to authoritative 
reservations is that “our example would immediately be fol- 
lowed in many quarters, in some instances with very serious 
reservations.” In other words, other nations would tell pub- 
licly what their understanding is of every equivocal word 
and provision of the treaty, now sadly unclear. But the 
President objects, finally, because he “could only with the 
greatest reluctance” approach the German Assembly at 
Weimar for its assent—as though Germany also were not 
entitled to know what the treaty really means. Senator Fall 
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questioned the necessity of submitting reservations to Ger- 
many, because Germany was not a member of the League. 
But the President was insistent upon the correctness of his 
own view. 

Senator Fall. Well, Mr. President, of course it is not my pur- 
pose to enter into an argument, but we are here for information. 
There are provisions for the amendment of the articles. Ger- 
many is out of the League. Any amendment proposed by the 
other members of the League prior to her coming into the 
League would not be submitted to her, would it, she not being 
a member? 

The President. I will admit that that point had not occurred 
to me; no, she would not. 

As for The Nation, our attitude has been that the tech- 
nical difficulties and weaknesses of the League Covenant 
would be of secondary importance, provided the German 
treaty, and the others as well (so far as their outlines are 
published), were not so iniquitous. The League guarantees 
the wickedness, the injustices, the incipient wars contained 
in these treaties. By what magic can the League, however 
perfected its machinery, atone for them? This is not, un- 
fortunately, the attitude of the Senate opposition. Their 
opposition is for the most part to the League; they appar- 
ently approve of the German treaty. Nevertheless, we are 
in accord with them chiefly because, through their opposition 
to the League, there is the chance of defeating the treaties 
themselves, and of making a beginning at once in the estab- 
lishment of reasonable and friendly relations among the 
nations. 

It is with the more satisfaction, therefore, that we greet 
the frank admission of the President that in the Shantung 
question “the decision ultimately reached at the Peace Con- 
ference was a disappointment.” We welcome the amend- 
ment to the treaty proposed by the Senate Committee sub- 
stituting China for Japan, as an act of justice and of 
decency, despite the dangerous situation it creates with 
Japan. We grant that Japan is merely improving upon the 
imperialist lessons she has learned from the masters of 
imperialism—from Great Britain, France, Italy, the old 
Russia, the old Germany. We sympathize fully, too, with 
the Japanese in “their poignant regret at the failure of 
the Commission” on the League at Paris to insert “in the 
preamble of the Covenant a phrase endorsing the principle 
of equality of nations and the just treatment of their 
nationals.” Japan made two demands of the Peace Confer- 
ence: one the assertion of the principle of the equality of 
nations, and the other the transfer of the Shantung rights. 
It is characteristic of the Conference that the second was 
granted her by the vote of the American President, and that 
the first was refused her by the action of that same Presi- 
dent as chairman of the Commission on the League of Na- 
tions, “though it [the racial equality proposal] obtained a 
clear majority” of votes in the Commission. Yet this does 
not prevent us from expressing our satisfaction that the 
wrong done China is now to be debated in the Senate as an 
amendment to the treaty. It is our conviction that only 
simple honesty can now save the world. ‘ Let Japan say to 
her Allies: We will give up Shantung to China, provided you 
give up your own Chinese possessions, and disgorge some of 
the loot you have acquired in other parts of the world; and 
provided, too, that the sham League of Nations take its 
courage in its hands and recognize explicitly the principle 
of equality of nations. This, we fear, is a counsel of per- 
fection. But in this welter and chaos of evil, simple honesty 


must remain our guiding star. 


The interview with the President was the first glimmer 
we have had of “open covenants of peace openly arrived at.” 
The President justified thus the creation of the Council of 
Four at Paris with its secret deliberations: “The reason we 
constituted that very small conference was that we could 
speak with the utmost absence of restraint, and I think it 
would be a mistake to make use of those discussions out- 
side.” Perhaps if “that very small conference” had not 
been constituted, they might not have taken such advantage 
of the President’s ignorance and innocence. Of one of the 
Senators, the President asked: “Do you think I ought to 
re-debate here the fundamental questions that we debated 
at Paris? I think that would be a mistake, sir.” Yes, we 
think that these fundamental questions must be re-debated, 
and that it would be a mistake not to do so. If this re- 
debate can now be achieved, the President’s interview with 
the Senators—sad, sorry, pitiful spectacle that it was—may 
at last call forth an expression of the real mind and the 
real conscience of America. 


A Frightened Premier 


“ HE Government have done their best to give direc- 

tion. Let all who will man the boats and save the 
nation.” Thus does Great Britain’s Prime Minister, faced 
with the appalling legacy of the war and the inadequacy 
of his own Government to handle it, appeal for united action 
by his countrymen. to accomplish the task of reconstruc- 
tion. The speech is the speech of a politician, not an 
economist. There is, to be sure, no word of Ireland, and 
none of Russia. The Premier says little of the peace and 
its terms; he would fain have his hearers forget the wild 
indemnity promises of the election campaign. He does lip 
service to disarmament, saying with truth that it is essential 
to anything but a sham league of nations, and to Great 
Britain’s economic salvation as well. But the body of his 
address is devoted to the humdrum question of how the 
people are to make a living in the little island at the gate of 
the seas. Though it is an economic question, Mr. Lloyd 
George deals with it essentially as a politician. Adequate 
policies he has none; yet he can no longer ignore certain dis- 
agreeable facts, and so he at last looks them in the face. 
His example is to be commended to high-placed politicians 
on this side of the water. 

The war, according to the Premier, cost Great Britain 
£40,000,000,000, and left a national debt of £7,800,000,000, 
besides an annual pension roll of £100,000,000. Of the £4,- 
000,000,000 worth of foreign securities held in Britain when 
the war broke out, the financial strain of the conflict com- 
pelled the selling of a fourth, and the borrowing, besides, 
of £1,200,000,000 in the United States and Canada. How 
large a part of the £1,800,000,000 advanced by the British 
to their Continental allies will ever be recovered is, as we 
long ago indicated, problematical. Estimated government 
expenditure for the current year is £1,435,000,000, a full 
forty per cent. of the national income as figured by Edward 
*«Crammond. Public and private extravagance is ram- 
pant, as always in the wake of war; production in some im- 
portant lines, notably coal, has been decreasing alarmingly ; 
the feeling between employer and employee is exacerbated to 
a degree wellnigh unprecedented. Small wonder that Great 
Britain’s leading politician warns his countrymen of impend- 


ing ruin. 
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Yet his words are only those of a political opportunist. An 
economist would not simply point to last year’s adverse trade 
balance of £800,000,000,000, contrast it with a pre-war 
normal of about one-sixth that amount, and then exclaim 
tragically, “We must bridge the chasm, or at the bottom of 
it is ruin.” Instead, he would indicate that prices have 
more than doubled since 1914 (largely by reason of bad 
financing), and that eight hundred- millions today mean 
less than half that amount meant before the war. He 
would point out that despite the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of trade at present, the first six months 
of this year, as compared with the corresponding period of 
1918, showed a reduction of the unfavorable balance at the 
rate of £123,000,000,000 a year—a surprisingly good begin- 
ning. Comparing the same six-months periods, he would 
show that out of an increase of £65,000,000 in imports, no 
less than £51,000,000 represent the raw materials demanded 
by Britain’s on-marching industries; that British exports, 
on the other hand, rose by £88,000,000; and that re-exports, 
representing the highly important entrepét trade, jumped 
from £17,000,000 to £55,000,000—230 per cent. Instead of 
indicating stark ruin, trade figures easily available to the 
Prime Minister show that despite all difficulties the trade 
whereby Britain lives is rapidly righting itself, and give 
promise that it will quickly make all the necessary read- 
justments if only the Government will leave commerce free, 
and will devote its own efforts intelligently to a solution of 
the land and labor problems. 

But this is precisely what Mr. Lloyd George will not and 
can not do. His Government has from the beginning been 
toying with protection and preference. The Premier, 
hough without throwing off his disguises, now casts in his 
lot with the restrictionists. He announces, indeed, that the 
embargo on imports, except under license, will be lifted on 
September 1; but adds innocently that the adverse American 
exchange rate is in itself a protection against the importa- 
tion of manufactured goods. The collapse of sterling ex- 
change to $4.1275 was not needed to lend point to this re- 
mark. British protectionists may well laugh in their sleeve 
as they view the situation. Further, Mr. Lloyd George an- 
nounces that the Government intends to prevent “dumping” 
by bringing forward legislation to check the importation of 
goods at prices below the British cost of production, and 
that it proposes to give the Board of Trade power to pro- 
hibit, except by special license, the importation of goods pro- 
duced by “unstable” “key” industries. Within three days of 
the Prime Minister’s speech, the commissioners of customs 
also issue a list of dutiable articles, ranging from tea and 
coffee to motor cars, on which preferential rates will be 
granted to producers within the Empire. 

Strip these announcements of all claptrap, and there 
emerges a scheme of protection and preference almost full- 
blown, a scheme to be put into effect in no small part by 
executive action. Small wonder that the Premier is charged 
with arrogating to himself almost presidential powers, or 
that. The Westminster Gazette protests vehemently because 
“this enormous revolution in fiscal policy, extending, in all 
probability, to the whole field of industry, is to be carried 
out under a camouflage by Sir Auckland Geddes at a time 
when the Cabinet is dispersed and Parliament is taking a 
holiday.” Mr. Lloyd George has in fact gone over bag and 
baggage to the protectionists. 

With an economic consistency necessitated by the char- 
acter of his present support, the Prime Minister next re- 


jects the majority report of the Coal Commission in favor 
of nationalization, and adopts instead substantially Sir 
Arthur Duckham’s proposal for the unification of mine 
operation, proposing government purchase of mineral rights, 
but not ownership and operation of mines. Even if such a 
course could satisfy the demands of British labor, which it 
pretty plainly cannot, it is to be observed that it would do 
no more than shift the burden of royalties; for the Govern- 
ment must somewhere find the money to buy the mineral 
rights. Labor has taken strong ground in favor of national- 
ization, and a bitter fight is to be expected over this issue. 

Historically, the situation is highly interesting. A decade 
since, Mr. Lloyd George, at that time denounced by his 
present supporters as a radical demagogue, countered the 
Chamberlain scheme of protection and preference by a plan, 
far-reaching for the England of that day, of taxation of 
land values—and the radical Lloyd George won. ‘Today, a 
tory Lloyd George embraces a scheme of protection and 
preference, and rejects the radical demand for nationaliza- 
tion of mines—a demand which, by comparison with the Lloyd 
George proposals of 1909, shows how far British thought 
has travelled in ten years. Adroit politician that he is, can 
the Prime Minister today lead the forces of reaction as suc- 
cessfully as he once led the hosts of reform? The lines of 
the political battle-front are beginning to take shape. 

The proposals adumbrated by Mr. Lloyd George for a 
forty-eight-hour week and a living wage, joined with a 
system of joint industrial councils, are in themselves no 
more serious than his homily on spending less and pro- 
ducing more. Important and significant as the proposals 
are, they do little more in reality than give registration to 
industrial changes already accomplished in essence by work- 
ing-class action outside parliamentary channels. The homily 
states an unpleasant truth that must be recognized by all 
classes in England if disaster is to be avoided, but even if 
the Government itself were not the worst sinner, the ex- 
hortation would have little effect on the Premier’s hearers. 
If British industry is suffering from extravagance and 
sabotage, whether of employers or of employees, the trouble 
is not to be cured by sermons. Robert Smillie is quoted as 
saying, “We could produce enough in less than a six-hour day 
if we were not producing to make millionaires.” The state- 
ment touches the heart of Britain's economic troubles. 
Laborers and capitalists are so mutually suspicious as to 
make impossible effective codperation in the staggering tasks 
confronting them. The problem is indeed one of production, 
but adequate production apparently cannot in Britain’s pres- 
ent temper be obtained save by a distribution which cuts 
out the inequities so long incorporated in her industrial life, 
thus satisfying all concerned that they are getting what they 
deserve. ee a 

Mr. Lloyd George’s address gives no indication that he 
has so much as seen this problem. His failure marks him as 
belonging to an industrial and social order that is rapidly 
passing away. His tariff jugglery, if covered with a 
proper camouflage of industrial democracy, may for the time 
being enable him to hold his place as a leader of that order, 
but it is not in such leaders that England’s hope lies. 
Leaving the Premier fearful and uncomprehending in the 
midst of the ruin his own hands have helped to work, the 
British democracy will turn itself to other men and other 
measures. But it mast gird up its loins for a long and bitter 
struggle; the millennium does not wait just around the 
corner. 
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i 
Rasselas—New Style 

E learn with regret that a duke of the reigning house 

of Abyssinia, who has been paying a state visit of 
courtesy to America, has left our shores in dudgeon, partly 
because of an affront to his color, and partly because of 
our Government’s failure to show him the consideration 
due to his rank. As to the former, he would hardly have 
been surprised if he could have read the American news- 
papers. As to the latter, royalties of any color are so in- 
frequent on our coasts that our democratic officials are 
hardly to blame if they do not know how to treat them. 
But the incident has more than a diplomatic significance. 
It is a parable, a “repeat of history.” 

For it will be remembered that a prince of Abyssinia long 
ago left his Happy Valley in search, paradoxically enough, 
of happiness. We fear that the chronicle of his adventures 
is not so well known to readers of this generation as it 
ought to be, and we therefore make no apology for recalling 
to their attention the neglected merits of this delightful 
book. For humor, irony, penetration, sanity, and sub- 
stance, it deserves to be named with “Candide,” and higher 
praise, in its class, we are unable to bestow. But we are 
interested for the moment not in its literary merits, but in 
its suggestiveness as a fable. 

The elder Rasselas, unlike the new, left behind him in 
the Happy Valley most of the delights and conveniences 
of what we are pleased to call civilization—mechanical 
music, artificial ventilation, running water in the upper 
rooms of his palace; but these things did not satisfy him. 
Happiness was not in them, and he must needs go forth 
and seek it in “the world and wave of men.” He did not 
find it there, either, and the record of his quest ends quite 
fittingly with a “conclusion in which nothing is concluded.” 
The elder Rasselas’s most amusing experience—and this 
the younger could have repeated if he had been properly 
directed—was an encounter with a meteorologist, the dis- 
tant ancestor of the whole race of “weather-men,” who 
fancied that he actually made the conditions that he ob- 
served. “I have possessed,” he said, “for five years, the 
regulation of the weather and the distribution of the sea- 
sons; the sun has listened to my dictates; the clouds at 
my call have poured their waters. I have adminis- 
tered this great office with exact justice, and made to the 
different nations of the earth an impartial dividend of 
rain and sunshine.” One agreeable feature of the elder 
Rasselas’s pilgrimage—wanting, so far as we know, to the 
younger—was the presence of his sister Nekayah, that 
charming and sententious misogamist, who became, as might 
have been anticipated, the founder and president of a 
woman's college, in order that she might “raise up for the 
next age models of prudence and patterns of piety.” 

The laws and customs of Abyssinia have apparently been 
modified in the course of ydars, and the new Rasselas, 
unlike the old, can return to his Happy Valley. Upon 
him the iron gate has not forever closed. Whether he 
would have been consoled for his exile by his experience 
of the amenities of Caucasian civilization we may perhaps 
doubt. In any case, he is, to our mind, a touching and 
instructive figure. “Ye who listen with credulity to the 
whispers of fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phan- 
toms of hope attend to the history of Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia.” ; 





The Price of a Child 
BY WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


HE proper price to be paid for a child is a problem 

enormously important just now. At this moment the 
cost of living takes precedence on the calendars of half the 
governments of the world. What were once family matters 
of chiefly private concern have become the substance of 
ministerial crises threatening the continuance of many ad- 
ministrations. It is relevant accordingly to attend briefly 
to the findings of those who have sought to determine the 
precise expenditure required in the nurture of children, for 
only upon the basis of such findings is it possible to view 
the problem rationally. He who knows the price which the 
average man and woman must pay to bring up their young 
is in possession of one of the unobtrusively potent factors 
which influence the thinking of great masses of mankind. 
In truth, the statesman who wishes to understand how his 
fellow citizens are thinking and feeling can do little better 
than to seek to discover what is going on within the work- 
ing-class home. Upon such knowledge depends the states- 
manship of tomorrow. 

What is the cost of a child? What does the rearing of 
an American child involve in money? These questions are 
not prompted by indecent curiosity. They were not formu- 
lated by “percenters,” bitten with the desire to express the 
most intangible values in the material terms of copper, 
silver, gold, or paper. They are put, on the contrary, by 
those who are sensitive to the finer values of civilization 
and who are concerned to see wide enjoyment—a universal 
appreciation of the excellent gifts of the earth. In a forth- 
coming publication of the Federal Children’s Bureau, a 
volume entitled “Standards of Child Welfare,” estimates of 
the cost of children are recounted with a precision that is 
invaluable. Some of the most detailed are offered by Pro- 
fessor William F. Ogburn, of Columbia University, from 
studies made for the National War Labor Board and for 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. In studying 
the budgets of families in Philadelphia whose incomes varied 
from $800 to $2,000 annually, Professor Ogburn found that 
on the average, $715 was added to the family food expendi- 
tures by rearing a child from birth to sixteen years. He 
discovered, however, that during those first sixteen years of 
life, the average child probably consumed food to the value 
of $1,750. He conciuded that the difference between $718, 
the amount by which the food bills were actually increased, 
and $1,750, the value of the food probably eaten by the child, 
indicated the economies, the adjustments, the sacrifices 
made necessary in the working-class family by the presence 
of a child. Similarly the actual amount spent on clothing 
for a boy from birth to sixteen years, as computed item by 
item from families of the working class with incomes of 
$1,500 or thereabouts, and with three children, was $525; 
but the total clothing expenditure of the family was. in- 
creased only $265 during this period of sixteen years. Evi- 
dently the parents have had to economize severely in cloth- 
ing themselves in order to clothe the boy. Taking all items 
into consideration, Professor Ogburn found that among the 
Philadelphia families from which he was able to get figures, 
$1,325 on the average was added to the family budget in 
rearing a child to sixteen years of age. That was the net 
increase in total expenditures caused by the presence of the 
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child. But he found that the child consumed commodities 
to the value of at least twice that amount. This again shows 
the degree of self-denial which the father and mother have 
had to practice in order to sustain their children. 

In a chapter based on the cost-of-living studies of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Commissioner Royal Meeker re- 
ported the same conclusion. “In many incomes which I have 
studied I have noted that with the increase in the family, 
every item of expenditure, except food, declines not simply 
in percentage, but in absolute amounts. That means, of 
course, that comforts and even necessities must be sacrificed 
to meet the most pressing need—the need for food.” Frorn 
another standpoint Dean S. P. Breckinridge, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, offered estimates showing the cost of 
child care. The Chicago Council of Social Agencies, a group 
of organizations using charitable funds to support dependeit 
families, reckoned the minimum cost of the support of 
families with children in Chicago this year. Charity 
naturally keeps to the minimum consistent with life. On 
the barest basis it was estimated that the support of a child 
three years old costs $117.80 a year. This sum increases 
gradually with the age of the child. For a girl between 13 
and 14 years, the sum essential is $186.70. For a boy of the 
same age, $199.70 is the lowest at which wholesome life 
may be maintained. These Chicago estimates, it is signiti- 
cant to note, presupposed that public doctors and nurse 
would be used. If medical attention were paid for, the cost 
of rearing a child would be accordingly higher. Miss 
Florence Nesbitt, institute instructor in dietetics for the 
American Red Cross, also reported the results of her in- 
quiry. She found that in cities like Cleveland and Chicago, 
“it cost approximately $1,500 a year to buy the essentials 
for maintaining the average family of five—father, mother, 
and three children—at what we might consider a normal 
standard.” Both Miss Nesbitt and Dean Breckinridge ex- 
pressed the belief that neither now nor at any time in the 
past have more than a minority of the working-class fami- 
lies possessed incomes sufficient to sustain life at a standard 
which even a philanthropic organization could pronounce 
wholesome or safe. 

The situation has probably never been different. From 
the moment in the eighteenth century when the conscience 
of the comfortable began to be stirred by the standard of 
living among the workers, the record has been one of in- 
sufficiency. We know that it was not better before the in- 
dustrial era’ opened. Light, strange to modern eyes, is 
thrown on the situation by some of the reporters on con- 
ditions during our own non-industrial era of slavery. Then, 
cheap as was the life of a slave, the life of a free worker 
was sometimes valued at even less. Thus, Professor U. B. 
Phillips, in his recent study of “American Negro Slavery,” 
quotes W. H. Russell, who, in 1860, wrote as follows of con- 
ditions on a Louisiana plantation: 

The labor of ditching, trenching, cleaning the waste lands and 
hewing down the forests is generally done by Irish laborers who 
travel about the country under contractors, or are enjaged by 
resident gangsmen for the task. Mr. Seal lamented the high 
prices for this work; but then, as he said, “it is much better to 
have the Irish do it, who cost nothing to the planter if they died, 
than to use up good field hands in such employment.” 


Comments of this nature, easily accessible, indicate how 
lightly governing opinion regarded the domestic problems 
of the workers in the not Jistant past. In truth until the 
present, the nation did not trouble itself to ascertain the 





cost of rearing children except when children represented 
property. It is easy to learn what it probably cost to rear 
a slave child. On the Gold Coast, for example, 15 boys and 
girls were bought in 1752 by a New England trader for 
65 gallons of rum. Rum was then worth 1s. 8d. a gallon. 
But these children and their successors in the United States 
were rated at higher figures. Maryland assessed slave chil- 
dren for taxation. In 1852 boys of 12 years were appraised 
at $75 and girls of the same age at only $50—which in- 
dicates perhaps, among other things, the low estimate which 
an age of chivalry placed upon the worth of woman. But 
values used as the basis of taxation are notoriously low, 
and accordingly the nurture of slave children must have been 
much more expensive than these figures would suggest. 
Chambers Journal, in a quotation published in London in 
1861 by Frederick Law Olmstead, gave the following state- 
ment said to have been supplied by a dealer: 


Best men, 18 to 25 years old................. $1,200 te $1,300 
Fair mon, 18 to 26 years old... .. ou. cc eos 950 to 1,050 
aici 5005574 b5 dale a Riko a we wees 850 to 950 
Ae eee errr eee errr 700 to 800 
OOO is os cise kee See eee 500 to 600 
MINN 38.5 50.0 5. 5h whce, SRA eR aaNet 375 to 450 
pe eee er rire ree 800 to 1,000 
I go aig hn nina Borares aaa KSA Rw 750 to 850 
Cee SUICMIOD 6655 a6 adic. 0. s:din's wo neve ema 700 to 750 


RP So laid on 5 5.9 6 rons 6-9) 6/0526 de eee eS Mieree 350 to 450 


Repellent as is the memory of the dreadful era in which 
men and women lived in acknowledged bondage, it is a fact 
worthy of consideration that only when children were prop- 
erty was their social cost computed. Not until this present 
age has it seemed desirable to study what the free working- 
people of the nation have given in exchange for the nurture 
of their children. Moreover, what is known is not reassur- ° 
ing, for according to no defensible standard can it be said 
that the great majority have enough to assure the whole- 
some upbringing of their children. But the question arises, 
if the majority have not enough to provide for their off- 
spring, how do the generations manage to renew themselves? 
The answer is that a terrible and needless waste of life is 
suffered. The Children’s Bureau demonstrated this during 
its impressive series of studies in infant mortality. By 
inquiring into the circumstances surrounding the deaths 
of infants in several cities, the Bureau arrived at the ap- 
palling conclusion that between the income earned by the 
father and the child's chances of life there is a connection 
so close that it approaches a mathematical law. When the 
father earns $450 or less annually it appears that 167 chil- 
dren out of every 1,000 die within a twelvemonth. When, 
on the other hand, the father earns $1,250 or more annually, 
only 59 children out of every 1,000 are sacrificed. Hence 
it is perfectly clear that while in all working-class families, 
the presence of children entails heavy sacrifices, in. the low- 
est income groups, death is a frequent visitor. 

Of such a nature are some of the conditions now clearly 
known to exist. The cost of rearing children has been dis- 
covered. The inability of a great section of the population 
to pay the cost of even the minimum elements necessary to 
the safe upbringing of children cannot be challenged by 
any who trouble themselves to examine the facts. The 
ceaseless waste of human life which results from this in- 
adequacy of income has been proved. What will America 
do about it? On the answer to that question depends in a 
high degree the future of the country. 

























































(Taken from notes of the late John Paradiso) 

HAVE lived now to my fortieth year, and have seen a 

good deal of life. Just now, because of a stretch of 
poverty, I am living across the river from New York, in 
New Jersey, in sight of a splendid tower, the Woolworth 
Building on the lower end of Manhattan, which lifts its 
defiant spear of clay into the very maw of heaven. And 
although I am by no means as far from it as is Fifth 
Avenue, still I am a dweller in one of the shabbiest, most 
forlorn neighborhoods which the great metropolis affords. 
About me dwell principally Poles and Hungarians, who 
palaver in a lingo of which I know nothing and who live as 
I should despise to live, poor as I am. For after all, in my 
hall-bedroom, which commands the river over the lumber- 
yard, there is some attempt at intellectual adornment, 
whereas outside and around me there is little more than 
dull and to a certain extent aggrieved drudgery. 

Not so very far from me is a church, a great yellow struc- 
ture, which lifts its walls out of a ruck of cheap frame 
houses and those muddy unpaved streets which are the pride 
of Jersey City and Hoboken. Here, if I will, I can hear 
splendid masses intoned, see bright altars and stained glass 
windows and people going to confession and burning votive 
candles before images. And if I go of a Sunday, which I 
rarely if ever do, I can hear regularly that there is a Christ 
who died for men, and that He was the son of the living 
God, who liveth and reigneth, world without end. 

I have no quarrel with this doctrine. I can hear it in 
a hundred thousand churches throughout the world. But 
I am one of those curious persons who cannot make up their 
minds about anything. I read and read, almost everything 
that I can lay hands on—history, politics, philosophy, art. 
But I find that one history contradicts another; one philos- 
opher drives out another. Essayists, in the main, point out 
flaws and paradoxes in the current conception of things. 
Novelists, dramatists, and biographers spread tales of end- 
less disasters or silly illusions concerning life, love, duty, 
opportunity, and the like. And I sit here and read and 
read, when I have time, wondering. 

For, friends, I am a scrivener by trade—or try to be. 
Betimes, trying to make up my mind what to say about life, 
I am a motorman on a street-car at three dollars and twenty 
cents a day. I have been a handy man in a junk shop, a 
wagon driver, anything you will, so long as thereby I could 
keep body and soul together. I am not handsome, and there- 
fore not attractive to women probably (at any rate I appear 
not to be), and in consequence am very much alone. Indeed 
I am a great coward when it comes to women. Their least 
frown or mood of indifference frightens me and makes me 
turn inward to myself, where dwell innumerable beautiful 
women, who smile and nod and hang on my arm and tell 
me they love me. Indeed they whisper of scenes so beauti- 
ful and so comforting that I know they are not, and never 
could be, true. And so in my best moments I sit at my 
table and try to write stories which no doubt equally neces- 
sitous editors find wholly unavailable. 

The things which keep me thinking and thinking are, 
first, my social and financial state; second, the difference 
between my point of view and that of thousands of other 
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respectable citizens who, being able to make up their minds, 
seem to find me queer, dull, recessive, or at any rate yn- 
suited to their tastes and pleasures. I look at them, and 
while I say, “Well, thank heaven, I am not like that,” still I 
immediately ask myself, “Am I not.all wrong? Should I not 
be happier if I, too, were like John Spitovesky, or Jacob 
Feilchenfeld, or Vaclav Melka?” some of my present neigh- 
bors. For Spitovesky, to grow a little personal, is a small, 
dusty man who has a tobacco store around the corner, and 
who would, I earnestly believe, run if threatened with a 
bath. He smokes his own three-for-fives (Flor de Sissel 
Grass) and deposits much of the ashes between his waist- 
coat and gray-striped cotton shirt. His hair, sticking out 
bushily over his ears, looks as though it were heavily 
peppered with golden snuff. 

“Mr. Spitovesky,” I said to him one day, “have you been 
reading anything about the Colorado mining troubles?” 

“I never read de papers,” he said, with a shrug of the 
shoulder. 

“No? Not at all?” I pursued. 

“Dere is nodding in dem—lies mostly. Sometimes I 
look ad de baseball news in sommer.” 

“Oh, I see,” I said, hopelessly. Then, apropos of nothing, 
or because I was curious as to my neighbors, “Are you a 
Catholic?” 

“I doaned belong to no church. I doaned mix in no poli- 
tics, neider. Some hof de men aboud here get excited aboud 
politics. I got no time. I tend to mine store.” 

Seeing him standing for hours against his doorpost, or 
sitting out in front, smoking, while his darksome little wife 
peels potatoes, or sews, or fusses with the children, I could 
never understand his “I got no time.” 

In a related sense there are my friends, Jacob Feilchen- 
feld and Vaclav Melka, whom I sometimes envy for their 
tranquillity of mind: the former, the butcher to whom I 
run for chops and pigs’ feet for my landlady, Mrs. Wscrin- 
kuus; the latter the keeper of a spirituous emporium whose 
windows read, “Vynas, Scnapsas.” Jacob, like every other 
honest butcher worthy the name, is broad and beefy. I 
can sum up Mr. Feilchenfeld’s philosophy of life when I 
report that to every intellectual advance I make he exclaims 
in a friendly enough way, “I dunno,” or “I ain’t never heard 
about dot.” My pride in a sturdy, passive acceptance of 
things, however, is nearly realized by Vaclav Melka, the 
happy dispenser of “Vynas, Scnapsas.” He also is to be 
frequently found leaning in his doorway in summer, busi- 
ness being not too brisk during the daytime, surveying the 
world with a reflective eye. He is dark, stocky, black-haired, 
black-eyed, a good Pole, with a head like a wooden peg, al- 
most flat at the top, and driven firmly albeit not ungrace- 
fully into his shoulders. He has a wife who is a slattern 
and nearly a slave, and three children, who seem to take no 
noticeable harm from this saloon life. Leaning in coatless 
ease against his sticky bar of an evening, he has laid down 
the law concerning morals and ethics thus: no lying or 
stealing—among friends; no brawling or assaults or mur- 
dering for any ave tremendous reasons of passion; no 
truckling to priests, who should mind their own business. 

“Did you ever read a book, Melka?” I once asked him. 
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It was apropos of a discussion concerning a local brawl. 

“Once. It was about a feller wot killed a woman. Mostly 
I ain’t got no time to read. Once I was a bath-rubber, and 
I had time then, but that was long ago. Books ain’t nutting 
for me.” 

But over the river from all this is another picture which 
disturbs me even more than my present surroundings be- 
cause, as seen from here, it is seemingly beautiful and 
inviting. Its tall walls are those of a fabled city. I can 
almost hear the tinkle of endless wealth in banks, the honks 
of automobiles, the fanfare of a great constructive trade 
life. At night all its myriad lights seem to wink at me 
and exclaim, “Why so incompetent? Why so idle, so poor? 
Why live in such a wretched neighborhood? Why not cross 
over and join the gay throng, make a successful way for 
yourself? Why sit aside from this great game of material- 
ity, pretending to ignore it or to feel superior?” 

So it seems to me as I sit and think. But, alas, I haven’t 
the least faculty for making money, not the least. All the 
wonderful things I see or of which I hear are apparently 
not for me. I have no material, constructive sense. I am 
not quick at figures, nor am I clever with my hands. I 
can only think and write, in a way. I see these vast insti- 
tutions (there are great warehouses on this side, too), 
filled to overflowing, apparently, with the financially inter- 
ested and capable, but I---I have not the least idea how to 
do likewise. Yet I am not lazy; I toil over my stories or 
bounce out of bed and hurry to my work of a morning. I 
have never earned more than thirty-five dollars a week. 
No, I am not brilliant financially. 

But the thing that troubles me most is the constant 
palaver going on in the papers and everywhere concerning 
right, truth, duty, justice, mercy, and the like, things which 
I do not find expressed very clearly in my own motives or 
in the motives of those immediately about me; also the 
apparently earnest belief of ever so many editors, authors, 
social reformers, et cetera, that every person, however weak 
or dull-appearing externally, contains within himself the 
seed or the mechanism for producing endless energy and 
ability, providing he can only be made to realize that he 
has it. In other words, we are all Napoleons, only we don’t 
know it or won’t believe it. We are lazy Napoleons, idle 
Hannibals, wasteful and indifferent John D. Rockefellers. 
Turn the pages of any magazine—are there not advertise- 
ments of and treatises on How To Be Successful, the au- 
thors thereof offering to impart their knowledge of how so 
to be for a comparative song? 

Well, as I say, I am not one who can believe that. In my 
very humble estimation, people are not so. They are in the 
main, as I see it, weak and limited, exceedingly so, like 
Vaclav Melka or Mrs. Wscrinkuus; and to fill their humble 
brains with ndtions of an impossible supremacy, if it could 
be done, would be to send them forth to breast the ocean 
in a cockleshell. And yet here on my table, borrowed from 
the local library for purposes of idle or critical examina- 
tion, is a book entitled, “Take It!”—“It” meaning the world; 
and another, “It’s Yours!”—the “It” in this case meaning 
that same great world! All you have to do is to decide 
so.to do—and to try! Am I a fool to smile at this very 
stout doctrine, to doubt whether you can get more than 
four quarts out of any four-quart measure, if so much? 

But to return to this same matter of right, truth, justice, 
mercy, so freely advertised in these days and so clearly 
defined, apparently, in every one’s mind as open paths by 
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which they may proceed. In the main it seems to me that 
people are not concerned about right, or truth, or justice, 
or mercy, or duty, as abstract principles or working rules, 
nor do I believe that the average man knows clearly or 
even semi-clearly what is meant by the words. his only 
relation to them, so far as I can see, is that he finds them 
used in a certain reckless, thoughtless way te represent some 
method of adjustment by which he would like to think he 
is protected from assault or saved from misery, and so uses 
them himself. His concern for them as related to the other 
individual is that the other individual should not infringe 
on him, and I am now speaking of the common unsuccessful! 
mass as well as of the successful. 

Mrs. Wscrinkuus, poor woman, is stingy and slightly sus- 
picious, although she goes to church Sundays and believes 
that Christ’s Sermon on the Mount is the living truth. She 
does not want any one to be mean to her; she does not 
do anything mean to other people, largely because she has 
no particular taste or capacity in that direction. Supposing 
I should advise her to take “It,” assure her that “It” was 
hers, by right of capability! What would become of “right,” 
“truth,” “justice,” “mercy,” in that case? 

Or, once more, let us take Jacob Feilchenfeld and John 
Spitovesky, who care for no man beyond their trade and 
whose attitude toward right, truth, mercy, justice is as ! 
have pointed out. Suppose I should tell them to take “It,” 
or assure them that “It” was theirs? Of what import would 
the message be? Vaclav Melka does favors only in return for 
favors. He does not like priests because they are always 
taking up collections. If you told him to take “It,” he would 
proceed to take something away from the very good fathers 
first of all. Everywhere I find the common man imbued 
with this feeling for self-protection and self-advancement. 
“Truth” is something that must be told to him; “justice” 
is what he deserves—although if it costs him nothing he 
will gladly see it extended to the other fellow. 

The Catholics believe, for instance, that Christ died on 
the Cross for them, and that unless the Buddhists, Shinto- 
ists, Mohammedans, et cetera, reform or find Christ, they 
will be lost. Eight hundred million Mohammedans believe 
quite otherwise. Three hundred million Buddhists believe 
something else. The Christian Scientists and Hicksites be- 
lieve still differently. Then there are historians who doubt 
the authenticity of Christ (Gibbon, Volume I, Chapters 14, 


, 15, 16). Where is a moral order which"puts a false inter- 


pretation on history as in the case of sectarian literature 
(lists furnished on application), or allows fetiches to flour- 
ish like the grass of the new year? 

I will admit that in cases such as lying, stealing, and the 
like, there is always a so-called moral thing to do or say 
when these so-called moral principles or beatitudes are in- 
veighed against. You have ridden on a street-car; pay your 
fare. You have received five dollars from a given man; 
return it. You have had endless favors from a given indi- 
vidual; do not malign him. Such are the obvious and com- 
monplace things with which these great words are con- 
cerned, and in these prima facie cases, these so-called prin- 
ciples work well enough. 

But take a case where temperament or body-needs or ap- 
petites fly in the face of man-made order, where a great 
spirit-thirst stands out against a life-made convention. 
Here is a man-made law, and here is dire necessity. On 
which side is Right? On which side God? 

(1) A girl falls in love with a boy to whom the father 
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takes an instant dislike. The father is not better than the 
lover; just different. The girl and boy are aflame (no 
chemical law of their invention, mind you), and when the 
father opposes them, they wed secretly. Result, rage. A 
weak temperament on the part of the father (no invention 
of his own) causes him to drink. On sight, in liquor, he 
kills the youth.* The law says he must be hanged unless justi- 
fied. A lie on the part of the girl defaming the lover- 
husband will save the father. On which side now do right, 
truth, justice, mercy, stand? 

(2) A man has a great trade idea. He sees how, by 
combining fourteen companies, he can reduce the cost of 
manufacture and sell a very necessary product to the public 
at a reduced rate, while he makes himself rich. In the 
matter of principle and procedure (right, truth, justice), 
since his competitors will not sell out, he is confronted by 
the following propositions: (a) forming a joint-stock com- 
pany and permitting them all to share in the profits; (b) 
giving them the idea, asking nothing, and allowing them 
to form a company of their own, so helping humanity; (c) 
making a secret combination with four or five and under- 
selling the others and so compelling them to sell or quit; 
(d) doing nothing, letting time and chance work and the 
public wait. Now it so happens that the second and fourth 
are the only things that can be done without opposition. 
He is a man of brains and ideals. What are his rights, 
duties, privileges? Where do justice, mercy, truth, fit in 
here, and how? 

(3) A man’s son has committed a crime. The man real- 
izes that owing to deficiencies of his own he has never been 
able to give the boy an adequate training or a fair chance. 
The law demands that he give up his son, even though he 
loves him dearly and feels himself responsible. Where do 
right, justice, mercy work here, and can they be made har- 
monious and consonant? 

These are but three instances from the current papers. 
I have cited them to show how topsy-turvy the world seems 
to me, how impossible of a fixed explanation or rule. 
Scarcely any two individuals but will be at variance on these 
propositions. Yet the religionists, the moralists, the edi- 
torial writers preach a faith and an obvious line of duty 
which they grandiosely label “right,” or “true,” or “just,” 
or “merciful.” My observation and experience lead me to 
believe that there is scarcely a so-called sane, right, merci- 
ful, true, just solution to anything. 

“But only look,” some one is sure to cry, “at some of the 
beautiful, wonderful, helpful things which Divine Provi- 
dence, or Life, or Force, or Energy, has provided now and 
here for man! Railroads; telegraphy; the telephone; 
theatres; gas; electricity; clothing of all sorts; newspapers; 
books; hotels; stores; fire departments; hospitals; plumb- 
ing; the pleasures of love and sex; music.” An admirable 
list, truly, and provided by one struggling genius or an- 
other, or by the slow, cataclysmic processes of nature: fires, 
deaths, and painful births. Aside from the fact that all of 
these things can be and are used for evil as well as for 
good purposes (trust oppression, enemy wars, and the like), 
still it might as well be supplemented by such things as 
jails, detectives, penitentiaries, courts of law—good or evil 
things, as you choose to look at them. All of these things 
are good in the hands of good people, evil in the hands of 
evil, and nature seems not to care which group uses them. 
A hospital will aid a scoundrel as readily as a good man, 
and vice versa. 
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Common dust swept into our atmosphere makes our beau- 
tiful sunsets and blue sky. Sidereal space, as we know it, 
is said to be one welter of strangely-flowing streams of rock 
and dust, a wretched mass made attractive only by some 
vast compulsory coalition into a star. Stars clash and blaze, 
and the whole great complicated system seems one erosive, 
chaffering, bickering effort, with here and there a tendency 
to stillness and petrifaction. This world as we know it, the 
human race and the accompanying welter of animals and 
insects, do they not, aside from momentary phases of delight 
and beauty, often strike you as dull, aimless, cruel, useless? 
Are not the processes by which they are produced, or those 
by which they live (the Chicago slaughter-houses, for in- 
stance) stark, relentless, brutal, shameful even?—life living 
on life, the preying of one on another, the compulsory aging 
of all, the hungers, thirsts, destroying losses and pains. . . . 

But I was talking of Jersey City and my difficulty in ad- 
justing myself to the life about me, thinking as I do. Yet 
such facts as I can gather only confound me the more. Take 
the daily papers which I have been reading to beguile my 
loneliness, and note that: 

(1) Two old people who lived near me, after working 
hard for years to supply themselves with a competence, 
were ruined by the failure of a bank and were compelled to 
seek work, in which they were not successful. They were 
forced to make a choice between living on charity, and 
dying. Wishing to be as agreeable to the world as possible, 
they chose death by gas, locking the doors of their bare 
little home, stuffing paper and clothing into chinks and 
under doors and windows, and turning on the gas, seated 
side-by-side and hand-in-hand. Naturally the end came 
quickly enough, for Divine Mind has no opposition to or- 
dinary illuminating gas killing any one; and yet at the same 
time, according to the same papers, in this very same world, 

(2) The sixteen-year-old son of a multi-millionaire real- 
estate holder was left over fifty million dollars by his fond 
father, who did not know what else to do with it, said son 
having not as yet done anything to deserve it, save to be the 
son of the aforesaid father. 

(3) A somewhat bored group of Newport millionairesses 
give a dinner for the pet dogs of their equally wealthy 
friends, one particular dog or dogess being host or hostess. 

(4) A Staten Island brewer worth twenty millions died 
of heart failure, induced by undue joy over having been 
elected snare drummer of a Shriners’ lodge, after spending 
thousands upon thousands in organizing a band of his own 
and developing sufficient influence to cause a Shriners’ or- 
ganization to tolerate him. 

(5) A millionaire politician and horse-racer erected a 
fifteen-thousand-dollar monument to a horse. 

(6) An uneducated darkey, trying to make his way 
North, climbed upon the carriage trucks of a Pullman and 
was swept North into a blizzard, where he was finally found 
dying of exhaustion, arms and legs frozen, and did die—a 
victim to his effort to better his condition. 

Puzzle: Locate Divine Mind, Light, Wisdom, Truth, Jus- 
tice, Mercy in these items. 

By those same papers, covering a period of several months 
or more, I saw that: 

(1) Several people died waiting in line on bundle-day for 
bundles of cast-off clothing—not such people as you and I, 
perhaps, but those who were sick, or old, or weak. 

(2) Mr. Ford, manufacturer of automobiles, was con- 
vinced that he could reform any criminal or bad character 
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by giving him or her plenty of work at good wages and with 
the prospect of advancement; also that he was earning too 
much and wished to divide with his fellow man. 

(3) August Belmont and J. P. Morgan, on seeing this 
item, concluded that they could not do anything for any one, 
intellectually, financially, or otherwise. 

(4) An attendant in an Odd Fellows’ Home, having tired 
of some old patients, chloroformed them all—a purely pagan 
event, and not possible in an enlightened age and a Chris- 
tian country. 

(5) A priest having murdered a girl and confessed to it, 
no way was found to electrocute him because of his cloth. 

(6) A young soldier and his bride, but one day married, 
walking out to buy furniture for their new home, a street 
fight, in which three toughs assail each other with pistols, 
breaks out, and before they can take to cover, a stray bullet 
instantly kills the soldier-husband. Subsequently the bride 
becomes morbid and goes insane. 

(7) In nearly all the countries of the late great war, a 
day of prayer for divine intervention was indulged in, but 
prayer having been made and not answered, the combatants 
proceeded to make more and worse war—divine prohibition 
of combat, according to the Christian dogma, being no bar 
nor of any avail. 

(8) One man was given one year for a cold, brutal man- 
slaughter in New York, whereas a whole family of colored 
people in the South was strung up and riddled with bullets 
for so little as that one of them fought with a deputy sheriff; 
while a woman who had shot another woman through a win- 
dow because of jealousy (aroused by her husband’s assumed 
attentions to said woman) was acquitted and then went on 
the stage, the general sentiment being that “one could not 
electrocute a woman.” 

(9) The principal charities aid society of New York had 
spent and was spending one hundred and fifty thousand per 
year on running expenses, and something oyer ninety thou- 
sand in actual relief work, though it was explained that the 
hundred and fifty brought about much reference of worthy 
cases to other agencies and private charities. 

(10) It is immoral and un-Christian to have a child with- 
out a husband, yet when six hundred thousand men are 
withdrawn from England to fight the Germans, and twenty 
thousand virgins become war-brides, it is proposed to legal- 
ize their offspring on the ground that it is nevertheless 
moral to preserve the nation from extinction. 

(11) The president of one of the largest and most profit- 
able street railway corporations in the world finds it wrong 
to fail to rise and give your seat to a woman, but right to 
run so few cars as to make seats available for only one- 
third of the traffic; wrong not to take extreme precaution in 
stepping off or on a car or crossing the tracks, right to run 
the cars without heat, the windows and floors dirty and the 
doors broken; to mulct the city, composed of these same 
passengers, of millions via stolen franchises, watered stock, 
avoided taxes, the refusal of transfers at principal inter- 
sections, to say nothing of opposition to the jitney bus and 
other means which would relieve traffic pressure. 

(12) A man who had served twenty years in a Western 
penitentiary, having been sent there because of circum- 
stantial evidence, was freed, the real offender having con- 
fessed on his death-bed. 

(18) A certain landlord in New York compelled a family 
to move, not because they, but some of their visitors, wore 
shabby, hence undesirable clothes, thus lowering the social 
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and material tone of the apartment house. This was a Riv- 
erside Drive apartment. 

But need I cite more, really? 

It is because of these things that I sit in my hall-bedroom, 
a great panorama of beauty spread out before me, and in 
attempting to write of this thing, life, find myself confused. 
The scenes that I look upon are beautiful enough—sun, moon, 
and stars swinging in their courses, seemingly mathematic- 
ally and with great art or charm. And the river at this 
moment is begemmed with thousands of lights—a truly 
artistic and poetic spectacle and one not to be gainsaid. By 
day it is gray, or blue, or green, wondrous shades by turns; 
by night a jewel world. Gulls wheel over it. Tugs strain 
cheerily to and fro, emitting gorgeous plumes of smoke. 
Snows, rains, warmths, colds come in endless variety, the 
fillip, force, and color of our days. 

Still I am confused. Life seems to prove but one thing 
to me: that the various statements concerning right, truth, 
justice, mercy are palaver merely, an earnest and necessitous 
attempt perhaps at balance of equation, where all things 
are so very much unbalanced, paradoxical, and contradictory 
—the small-change names for a thing or things of which we 
have not yet caught the meaning. History teaches me little 
save that nothing is really dependable or assured, but all 
inexplicable. Current action, it appears, demonstrates 
much the same thing. Kings and emperors have risen and 
gone. Generals and captains have warred and departed. 
Philosophers have dreamed, poets have written—and I, 
mussing around among religions, philosophies, fictions, and 


facts, can find nothing wherewith to salve my vaulting ego- 


ism, no light, and no way to be anything more than the 
humblest servitor. 

Among so much that is tempestuous and glittering I 
merely look out at the river flowing by now, after millions 
of years of silence and waste, and say to myself, “Where 
there is so much order and love of order everywhere and in 
every one, there must be some great elemental spirit holding 
for order of sorts, at any rate. Stars do not swing in given 
orbits for nothing surely—or at least I might have faith to 
that extent.” But when I step out and encounter, as I daily 
do, lust and greed, plotting and trapping, envy and all un- 
charitableness, and even murder—all severely condemned 
by the social code, the Bible, und a thousand wise laws and 
saws—and see also, as I daily do, vast schemes of chicane 
grinding the faces of the poor, wars brutally involving the 
death of millions whose lives are precious to them, because 
of the love of power on the part of some one or many, I am 
not so sure. Illusions hold too many; lust and greed, vast 
and bleary-eyed, dominate too many more. Ignorance, vast 
and almost unconquerable, hugs and licks its chains in rev- 
erence. Brute strength sits empurpled and laughs a throaty 
laugh. 

Yet here is the great river—that is beautiful; and Mr. 
Woolworth’s tower, a strange attempt on the part of man to 
seem more than he is; and a thousand other evidences of 
hopes and dreams, all too frail perhaps against the endless 
drag toward nothingness, but sti!l lovely and comforting. 

And yet here also is Vaclav Melka, who longs to be a 
bath-rubber again! John Spitovesky, who doesn’t care; 
Jacob Feilchenfeld, who never heard; and millions of others 
like them; and I—I think and grow confused—and earn 
nineteen-twenty a week or less. , 

Come to think of it, is it not a wonder, holding such outré 
views as I do, that I earn anything at all? 
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Washington, August 23 
ASHINGTON is not by any means in such a chaotic 
condition as might appear. The great tussle of wits 
between the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
President has taken place; and as the dust begins to settle, 
it is plain to be seen that the situation has been greatly 
clarified. But the true result is not at all what adherents 
of the Administration would have us suppose. 

Such adherents find themselves in a difficult situation 
these days. They have little left to fall back on but loyalty, 
and even their loyalty is stretched to the point of extreme 
tenuousness. Few men are able to follow the dodgings and 
bucklings of the President’s mind; and when party safety 
lies only in such a course, the strain upon ordinary mentality 
is distressing. The Democrats keep in line as well as they 
are able, but events are leading the President forward so 
recklessly that they are always about a couple of twists be- 
hind. They say, of course, that the White House conference 
was a triumph for the President; that he forced the op- 
position into the open, and compelled the various groups 
of the opposition to align themselves definitely and fix 
their policies. They say that the President answered every 
question, blunted every shaft. They say that the opposition 
revealed itself in its true light, as an obstructionist move- 
ment, purely partisan in .character. They say that the 
country may now see that ratification is imperative. 

All this, of course, is predicated on a partisan assumption, 
and springs from a partisanship more bitter and absolute 
than the country has seen for many a long day. Nothing is 
so intense as the partisanship of defeat; and it begins to 
look as if defeat now stared the President’s policies in the 
face. This, too, is evident from the Democratic state of 
mind. The Administration is highly alarmed—there can 
be no question about it. Its supporters are talking wildly; 
they are accusing Washington, the country, and the world at 
large of madness and hysteria, when they themselves are 
the most hysterical men in sight. “Everything depends on 
peace!” they cry. “If you stop the peace, the world will 
plunge into Bolshevism.” “Bolshevism, Bolshevism”—the 
word echoes through the humid air of midsummer. In hotel 
corridors, in cloak-rooms, along the wide streets, Democrats 
are threatening Republicans with the dire alarm of Bol- 
shevism. Few know what they mean; but when they speak 
of “peace” they know exactly what they mean. They mean 
the peace treaty brought home by President Wilson, with 
every provision demanded by President Wilson, and no other. 

The sad thing about all this is that it may be largely true. 
The Administration, through its contact with European 
conditions, has a keener realization of the state of the 
world than the opposition forces have. If the peace treaty 
is not signed, and signed soon, there is going to be a fright- 
ful time in Europe this winter. To sign the peace treaty 
might temporarily fend off some of the trouble. This much 
of the argument is quite logical. The tragedy is that the 
President did not begin at the beginning, insist on a treaty 
of liberalism calculated to solve the European tangle, stand 
by his guns, and bring home a real peace treaty. The sign- 
ing of the present treaty might stave off a measure of 
trouble in the coming winter, but it would consign the 
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Europe of the future, as well as the America of the future, 
to oceans of blood and wars innumerable. 

It may be lucky, in a way, that the opposition forces are 
not in close touch with the course of revolution abroad, and 
so do not alarm themselves unduly over the danger of Bol- 
shevism. There are few statesmen in the Republican camp, 
and few men of great moral integrity; not one of them has 
yet found the courage to come out against the treaty on the 
score of its moral depravity. But, in a partial vacuum, as 
it were, the Republican forces are drifting toward this 
position; are able to view the situation somewhat dispas- 
sionately, and to see that no threat of Bolshevism could be 
a valid justification for the signing of an evil pact. If 
Bolshevism there must be, then the blame lies with those 
who failed to draw up a fair and acceptable treaty, not 
with those who fail to ratify an immoral treaty. 

At the opening of the present Congress, I predicted in 
The Nation that there would be surprising developments, 
that a Republican Congress would show more net liberalism 
than a Democratic Congress, and that it was not too much 
to expect that an opposition strong enough and sound enough 
to defeat the treaty and the League of Nations together 
would develop before the session was through. Events have 
gone a long way toward the fulfilment of that prediction; 
and the recent meeting at the White House is only another 
case in point. Since that meeting the Shantung decision 
in the Foreign Relations Committee—the vote to amend the 
treaty so as to give the former German rights in Shantung 
to China instead of to Japan—indicates beyond the shadow 
of a doubt the general direction in which affairs are heading. 

The truth of the matter is that the result of the White 
House meeting was wholly favorable to the opposition. The 
Republican majority of the Foreign Relations Committee 
learned there for the first time through personal contact, 
and for the first time actually realized, the shocking weak- 
ness of the President’s case, the almost pitiable insufficiency 
of his position. They had not quite believed it before. Told 
of the utter ignorance of the State Department, of the sheer 
guesswork and theory on which our foreign policy has been 
based throughout the war, they would shake their heads, and 
say, “You must be mistaken—such a state of affairs can- 
not be.” When Secretary Lansing appeared before the 
Committee, however, and made his pathetic admissions, the 
opposition began to wake up to the real situation. And 
after the President himself had led them for three hours 
through the mazes of his psychology—after he had told them 
that a moral obligation is not a legal obligation, and hence 
that we should be under the heaviest obligations in the League 
of Nations, but that we should be under no obligations; after 
he had stated flatly that he knew nothing of the secret 
treaties until he went to Paris; after he had failed to reveal 
anything new, to say anything pertinent, to defend any 
point adequately, or to make any appeal to logic and reason 
—after this astonishing experience, the opposition members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee came away from the 
White House with a less exalted opinion of the Chief Execu- 
tive and a more comfortable feeling in their minds. 

In other words, they know now that the President hasn’t 
a leg to stand on, that the advantage has altogether passed 
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to them. The country recognizes that the President is on 
the defensive, and is beginning to realize how and why he 
failed. The American people are coming out from under 
the enchantment that Mr. Wilson imposed upon them during 
the last year of the war. | 

I would not have a single reader infer, from this analysis 
of the situation, that I attribute partisan motives to the 
Republican opposition. Partisan motives there are, of 
course; there is a legitimate measure of partisanship in 
every stand that a man takes. But*it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether a man wants his party to take 
the right stand, or whether he merely wants the country to 
take the stand adopted by his party. I have talked with 
many Senators on both sides of this issue during the sum- 
mer, and if my estimate of men is correct, the Republican 
leaders who have opposed the peace treaty and the League 
of Nations have opposed them sincerely, from convictions of 
honor and patriotism, and from the results of honest and 
straightforward thought. Senator Knox must have made 
no slight personal sacrifice for the stand which he has 
taken. There are other conservative Senators who dared at 
a critical time to maintain an unpopular position. The 
sincerity of men like Senators Borah and Johnson cannot be 
questicned. And now that the tables are beginning to turn, 
I still believe that the opposition is not primarily inspired 
by partisanship. It seems logical, rather, that the partisan- 
ship is on the side of those who stubbornly persist in sup- 
porting an insupportable position. 

It would be too much to say that the forces are in sight 
which are to defeat the whole treaty. That outright stand 
has not yet been taken by any group except the irrecon- 
cilables, and by them only unofficially; the mild reserva- 
tionists and the rigid reservationists have nowhere near 
arrived at it. But just as, at the opening of the Congress, 


when the blind war-psychology still obsessed public opinion - 


and few men dared to call their souls their own, it was 
possible to see in embryo, as it were, the forces which were 
to develop the present situation and clear up the issue as 
bravely as it already has been cleared, so today it is all the 
more easily possible to foresee a state of mind in the 
Senate, supported by public opinion, which refuses the treaty 
altogether, and demands a separate peace with Germany. 
It illustrates very nicely a process referred to many times by 
President Wilson himself, whereby the people of the world 
repudiate the acts of their arbitrary and irresponsible gov- 
ernors, and take the decision into their own hands. 
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Teachers’ Pay in New York 


By OSWALD W. KNAUTH 


ROADLY speaking, the salaries of teachers in New 
York city have remained unchanged for twenty years, 
and in those twenty years, prices have more than doubled. 
The index number of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States shows that prices have risen during this period . 
in a ratio of 100 to 255. In other words, the purchasing 
power of the teacher’s dollar has been more than halved, 
while the number of dollars has not been increased. Those 
who looked forward to some degree of comfort when they 
entered the service have found that their annual increases 
were entirely swallowed up by the higher costs of necessi- 
ties. Studies of the minimum cost of subsistence in New 
York city for a family of five a decade ago agreed fairly 
closely upon a figure between $850 and $900; those of last 
summer, between $1350 and $1400, and since that time 
prices have risen about ten per cent. An investigation at 
the same time of the cost of “minimum comfort” by the 
War Trade Board arrived at the sum of $1760 per year. 
This means not only that the lower-paid teachers are actually 
receiving a salary below the minimum of existence, but that 
even the more highly paid are verging dangerously near the 
minimum level. Whereas a decade ago they received three 
times the minimum, today they have less than double that 
amount. 

The facts in regard to salaries of New York teachers are 
contained in a diversity of schedules, each subdivided ac- 
cording to years of service, and complicated by exceptions 
and special grades. Of some 23,000 teachers, about 20,800 
fall under five schedules, and the rest—specialists in music, 
sewing, instruction for the blind, cooking, physical training, 
shopwork, principals, and assistant principals—do not pre- 
sent a vitally different problem. By far the most important 
schedule is that known by the Board of Education as B 1, 
comprising 14,700 teachers, of whom the great majority 
are women. They teach the grammar-school classes from 
kindergarten to Grade 6 B. The salaries run from $900 per 
year for the first three years and $1,000 for the next three, 
to $1,600 as a maximum. Some 4,500 teachers receive $1,000 
or less, and about the same number receive the maximum, 
which they attain after sixteen years of service. The re- 
maining 5,700 fall in between these groups. After three 
years’ experience, teachers are entitled to try an examination 
for a promotion license to the B 2 Schedule, teaching the 
classes 7 A to 8 B. If successful, they are admitted to the 
higher grade when vacancies occur. About 2,700 teachers 
are paid under this schedule, their salaries varying from 
$1,040 to $1,920; 2,000 of these receive the maximum, having 
served sixteen years or over. 

Under the equal pay law of 1912, the men teachers already 
in the service were retained under their old schedules. 
New men, however, came under schedules B 1 and B 2, 
which accounts for the small number who have entered since 
that year. The old schedule (VI) for men teaching grades 
from kindergarten to 6 B is therefore still in force, varying 
from $900 to $2160, and covering 276 men, of whom seventy 
receive the maximum. Under schedule VII are those men 
who teach grades 7 A to 8 B, a total of 818, whose salaries 
vary from $1,650 to $2,400, the maximum being received by 
629. The remainder average about $1,950 per year. 
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There are 2,346 assistant teachers in high schools, about 
equally divided between men and women, whose salaries 
range between $900 and $2,650 after thirteen years of ex- 
perience. Thirteen hundred receive the maximum, the rest 
ranging all the way from $1,650 to $2,500, since they do not 
generally come under this schedule until they have had five 
or six years’ experience. 

Of the women in New York’s elementary schools, fifty 
per cent. receive $1,200 or less, and in high schools fifty per 
cent. receive $2,350 or less. Of the men in elementary 
schools, fifty per cent. receive $2,000 or less, and in high 
schools, fifty per cent. receive $2,500 or less. The following 
table summarizes the situation: 


Median 

Number point 
Schedule Number Sez Seay Monge Saskaee elheve 
Bl 14,717 mostly women $900-1600 4,500 $1090 
B2 2,645 mostly women $1040-1920 2,010 $1560 
VI 276 men $900-2160 70 $1425 
VII 818 men $1650-2400 629 $2000 


Since 1900 there has been no far-reaching revision of the 
salary schedules with two minor exceptions. The equal pay 
law of 1912 for the elementary schools was a revision down- 
ward of men’s salaries to the level of women’s salaries; in 
the high schools, it was a revision upward. In the fall of 
1918 a bonus of $100 for teachers in schedules B 1 and B 2 
was voted, which, however, is not part of the law. 

How serious is this situation from the standpoint of its 
effect on education? To test the excellence of teaching is 
well-nigh impossible. Yet in a school system as vast as that 
of New York, attempts to find standards of comparison must 
constantly be made. Withdrawals of men from the public 
schools increased from 63 in 1908 to 98 in 1917 and 85 in 
1918; of women, from 676 in 1908 to 798 in 1917 and 1057 
in 1918. This was especially noticeable in the high schools, 
from which withdrawals increased during this period from 
twenty-three to seventy-five men, and from eighteen to sixty- 
six women. The percentage of nominations to positions 
which were declined also showed an increase from thirteen 
per cent. to twenty-four per cent. 

The number of applicants to the training schools from 
which the bulk of New York’s teachers are drawn shows 
the same trend. From 894 in 1901-2, the applicants gradu- 
ally increased until 1910-11, when they numbered 1807; but 
from then on, a steady shrinkage was reported, the number 
totalling only 1084 in 1916-17 and 750 in 1917-18. The 
number of teachers licensed from the outside has likewise 
decreased from a normal of between 200 and 300 to twenty- 
nine in 1918, suggesting that the salary increases in other 
cities or the opportunities outside of teaching have lessened 
the comparative attraction of positions in New York city 
schools practically to the vanishing point. In addition, it is 
generally believed that the standards required of New 
York’s teachers have been lowered. On such a point, direct 
evidence is impossible, and yet the reduction in the require- 
ments from three written papers to one, together with a 
similar curtailment of the oral tests, lends color to these 
statements. Moreover, despite the alleged lowering of the 
requirements, the percentage of failures has increased from 
28.2 per cent. in 1914 to 31.2 per cent. in 1918, suggesting a 
very real lowering of the type of applicant. 

The astonishing statement made by the Teachers Union 
last winter that, as a result of the shortage of teachers, 
60,000 school children were without instructors, led to an 
inquiry into the situation by the superintendent of schools. 





The week ending February 28 last was chosen as being in 
all ways typical, and inquiries were sent out to cover that 
period. The returns disclosed the fact that 71,325 children 
were without instructors for some period during the week. 
Of these, approximately one-half lost only one-half day; but 
over 15,000 were without their instructor for the entire 
week; the rest suffered the intermediary losses. Owing to 
the resourcefulness of the principals in doubling up classes, 
and other administrative means, those without any instruc- 
tion whatsoever were réduced to 25,000. The disorganiza- 
tion wrought by such stop-gap methods, when nearly ten per 
cent. of the total school children are affected, must be ap- 
parent to those who are familiar with class-room routine. 

The shortage of teachers on December 31, 1918, on ac- 
count of leaves of absence, absences on military service, and 
vacancies, was about 1170. What this means in regard to 
the excellence and continuity of instruction, aside from all 
questions of personnel, may only be approximated. Yet its 
seriousness cannot be minimized, and under present condi- 
tions there is no way of remedying the shortage. Another 
equally important factor in the situation is the estimate that 
three-fourths of all teachers resort to outside work of one 
kind or another in order to supplement their .insufficient 
incomes. j 

The bill which was lately signed by Governor Smith, a 
practical duplicate of which was vetoed recently by Mayor 
Hylan, has for its basis the principles of equal pay, stand- 
ardization of salary schedules, and general increases. Owing 
to the equal-pay principle, the increases accrue in large part 
to women, reaching in some cases as much as forty per cent. 
of the salaries they now get. Men’s pay, on the other 
hand, increases for the most part from ten to twenty per 
cent. The total cost for New York city is estimated by Mr. 
Cook, Auditor of the Board, at slightly less than ten million 
dollars, of which one-third is to be added each year until the 
maximum is reached. These figures should be taken in con- 
nection with the total salaries for last year—some thirty- 
seven millions, and represent therefore an ultimate increase 
of about twenty-seven per cent. 

Is even this sufficient to attract the large number of high- 
grade teachers necessary to conduct New York’s educational 
system? Whatever the answer to this question, the struc- 
ture as a whole will not break down, but it may continue to 
deteriorate. There is at present no danger of a teachers’ 
strike. Not only are the teachers unorganized, but there is 
lacking the necessary consciousness of unity to make such 
action conceivable. Teachers’ associations are in general 
formed for other purposes, and the Teachers Union, which 
represents the militant elements of the profession and is 
affliated with the American Federation of Labor, has a 
membership of only 1,200. The small membership of the 
Union may be due, however, to the influence of the 
Board. This dramatic way of bringing the matter be- 
fore the public must therefore be dismissed as illusory, 
at least for the moment. But the movement of replacement, 
ponderous and slow as it is, is bringing about a different 
solution in the form of lower standards. It is delayed by the 
missionary spirit and devotion to the ideals of education 
which a teacher accepts as part payment for his work; but 
even missionaries and idealists have their limits, particularly 
when their poverty comes into conflict with family ambi- 
tions. Education has its price, and this cannot be borne 
permanently in undue measure by high-grade teachers. They 
will simply cease to teach. 
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Foreign Correspondence 


I. The Coming Election in France 


Paris, August 6 


LTHOUGH the date has not yet been officially an- 

nounced, it is generally assumed that the election of 
a new Chamber of Deputies will take place on October 26. 
The determination of the exact date is governed in part by 
certain legal requirements, and in part, in the present in- 
stance, by the exigencies of demobilization. By law, a 
period of twenty full days must intervene between the date 
of the promulgation of the decree convening the electors 
and the day on which the balloting takes place. As neither 
the day of promulgation nor that of balloting is counted as 
part of the required twenty days, the decree, assuming that 
the election is held on October 26, will be published in the 
Journal Officiel on October 4. The latter date coincides 
with the completion of the process of demobilization, which 
is already under way; and during the twenty days follow- 
ing, the electors, those who have been demobilized as well 
as others, are expected to make sure that their names are 
correctly inscribed on the electoral lists in accordance with 
a law of January 15 of the present year, and that any 
irregularities that may be found to exist are adjusted. The 
order in which the other elections will be held—those for 
municipal officials, for the general councils and councils of 
the arrondissements, and for Senators—has yet to be de- 
termined, and is subject, like the fixing of the date for the 
choice of Deputies, to various legal requirements, one of the 
chief of which is that all elections shall have been completed 
before the meeting of the Senate and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, sitting as a National Assembly, to elect a President of 
the Republic. The date of the meeting of the National As- 
sembly is January 17, 1920. It seems probable that the 
election of Deputies will be given precedence, in which case 
the municipal elections may be expected to take place on 
or about November 2, with second ballotings on November 
9; those of the general and arrondissement councils on 
November 16, with second ballotings on November 23; and 
Senatorial elections on December 14. 

The chronology of a French election, while at first view 
apparently somewhat complicated, is in reality simple. 
Where, as in the United States, the tendency is marked to 
elect as many different classes of officials as possible on the 


same date, in France the different classes of elections are J 


kept distinct. The decree regarding Senatorial elections, 
for example, must be published six weeks in advance, and 
an interval of at least a month must elapse between the 
choice of municipal councils and the choice of Senators. 
The Senate, being a permanent body, is of course renewed 
only in part. The date for the meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment is January 13, 1920, one month after the election of 
Senators; and as the two Houses, when they meet together 
as a National Assembly on January 17 to choose the Presi- 
dent, must each be fully constituted, and as the President 
of the Senate is the designated presiding officer of the 
National Assembly, an extraordinary session of Parliament 
may be summoned between December 14 and January 13 
for the settlement of controversies over seats, in case the 
brief interval between January 13 and January 17 seems 
likely to be insufficient for that purpose. 

Under the new electoral law of July 12 last, the coming 
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election of Deputies will be held under the system known as 
the scrutin de liste. Under this system each elector will vote 
for as many candidates as there are Deputies to be chosen 
from the electoral area, and every candidate who receives 
an absolute majority of the votes cast will be elected. The 
basis of election is one Deputy for each 75,000 French in- 
habitants, or a major fraction of that number, in the De- 
partment, each Department, however, being accorded at 
least three Deputies. Each Department thus forms an 
electoral unit; but when the number of Deputies who would 
be chosen under the apportionment just mentioned exceeds 
six, the Department may be divided into electoral areas, each 
of which will choose at least three Deputies. From such 
subdivision the Departments in the devastated area of the 
North are excepted, but the question of extending the prin- 
ciple to cover those Departments is now under discussion 
in the Chamber To the scrutin de liste, which replaces the 
former method known as the scrutin d'arrondissement, there 
has been added a scheme of proportional representation 
designed to insure some representation for minorities. The 
relative merits of election by scrutin de liste or scrutin 
d’arrondissement is an old story in France, as every stu- 
dent of French politics knows, and the debates on the law 
of July 12 were not productive of new arguments of im- 
portance. In this day of increased demand for direct 
popular control, however, there is obviously much to be said 
for a return to a system under which the candidate is less 
tempted than before to entangle himself in promises to 
electors for the sake of carrying a small constituency, and 
is left freer to devote himself to the larger interests of the 
country; while the adoption of proportional representation 
ought to help in producing a Chamber more truly representa- 
tive of the numerous shades of opinion which characterize 
a country like France. 

M. Alfred Capus, of the French Academy, writing in the 
Paris Figaro, expresses the opinion that a considerable 
proportion of the present members of the Chamber of 
Deputies will fail of reélection. Chosen in 1914, he points 


- out, on a platform which mingled pacifism with religious 


intolerance, and under the influence of M. Caillaux, the 
Chamber found itself suddenly confronted with a great war 
and with the consequent necessity of forming a political 
union sacrée. For the energy with which it devoted itself 
to the prosecution of the war there will be, it is to be 
hoped, no criticism during the approaching campaign; but 
the union sacrée has remained artificial and precarious, and 
even the war has not made the Chamber popular. Now 
that the war is over, and religion hardly an issue which any 
party will care to revive, and with M. Caillaux under a 
heavy cloud which shows no sign of lifting, France is faced 
with grave problems of internal reconstruction as well as 
of international relations. It will be a poilus’ election, and 
the poilu, with a vivid experience behind him, but only the 
prospect of a desperate economic struggle ahead of him, 
is regarded as likely to demand representatives who have 
real principles for which they stand, who will not favor the 
continuance of war on the part of France in any part of the 
world, and who will show greater ability than the present 
Chamber has shown in grappling with the pressing ques- 
tions of high prices, diminished production of manufactures, 
weakened commerce, and a colossal debt. Questions of 
economic and social reconstruction, in France as in the other 
victorious countries, insistently press for a prompt and satis- 
factory solution; and in France, as elsewhere, the weakness 
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and incompetence of the old government for tasks of this 
kind is becoming rapidly apparent, now that popular atten- 
tion is to an extent being withdrawn from international 
questions and fixed upon the problem of making a living. 

Who will head the new Government and of what party 
elements it will be composed are questions which will come 
promptly to the fore as soon as the date of the election is 
announced. M. Clemenceau, whose capacity for work seems 
to suffer no diminution, is busy visiting the regions which 
have suffered directly from the war, thereby adding to his 
great personal popularity; but that he will care to head a 
new Ministry, even if he has.a chance, is very doubtful. M. 
Briand, his most formidable competitor, continues to keep 
in the background and has not yet shown his hand. Presi- 
dent Poincaré, it is announced, will offer himself for the 
Senate, but will not take an active part in politics beyond 
that, unless, perchance, a suitable Ministerial portfolio is 
offered to him. Of the more radical socialists, the one who 
appears to possess the largest powers of leadership is Marcel 
Cachin, a debater and writer of undoubted ability; but it is 
not at all certain that the ideas and methods for which he 
stands will predominate in the new Chamber. The war, with 
all the wealth of political and economic ideas which it has 
thrown to the surface, has been admittedly unproductive of 
leaders, and in France the field is open. It has been a 
common remark of late that the great socialist leader, 
Jaurés, the fifth anniversary of whose assassination has just 
been observed widely in France, left neither intellectual 
nor political successor. Men look vainly for a leader of in- 
tellect and political judgment sufficient to enable him to mar- 
shal the strong radical forces now at work. 

It is too early to speak of programmes, or to forecast 
whether, as the result of the election, the hold of the political 
and social groups which are choking back the healthy de- 
velopment of France in almost every direction will be 
broken. The only platform which has thus far been put 
forward is that of the Radical and Radical Socialist party. 
In an address to the country, adopted on July 28, the party 
went on record as favoring all possible facilities for the per- 
sonal acquisition of property; demanded the punishment of 
profiteers, the reduction of living costs, and the taxation 
of rents; urged a revision of the Constitution with par- 
ticular reference to the reconstitution of the Senate and the 
attainment of greater decentralization; called for free and 
universal public education and an increase in the number 
of professional schools; and cautiously favored a reduction 
of the military establishment and a modification of the con- 
ditions of military service in accordance with the limita- 
tions required by the League of Nations. This is, on the 
whole a conservative programme. It will not be surprising 
if, as the election approaches, the moderate parties show a 
tendency to combine forces in the hope of thereby the better 
combating extreme radicalism and so-called Bolshevism. A 
writer in the Temps has lately pointed out that the various 
Centre parties, whose candidates received 2,961,025 votes in 
1914, have jointly a greater voting strength in the country 
than any other party, and that a national republican union 
is something to be thought of. I content myself with ob- 
serving that such a union, if it were to come about, would 
be entirely in harmony with the tendency in all countries 
to group all the voters under two heads, the conservatives 
and the more or less extreme radicals, and that there is no 
reason why France should be an exception to the rule. 

WILLIAM MACDONALD 
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“II. Jewish Freedom in Poland 
(By a Special Correspondent) 
Warsaw, June 15 


HE longer I stay in Middle Europe the more convinced 
I become of the general insanity which has seized 
upon the mind of man. Five years of war have taught 
the peoples of the new nationalities nothing. And per 
contra they have forgotten a great deal. The Poles at the 
present time are engaged in doing to their Jews and their 
Ruthenians and their Lithuanians what the Germans and 
the Russians did to them. A universal pogrom covers the 
whole of Poland from Vilna to Lwow and Cracow. 

The Poles are conducting two regular and old-fashioned 
wars for imperialistic conquest while the Peace Conference 
is engaged in its work. I have been near the two fronts of 
both these wars. I was in Lwow and saw what was happen- 
ing and had happened there. I was in Vilna and know 
what is happening there. In Vilna I had the extraordinary 
pleasure of being surrounded by a crowd of weeping and 
wailing Jewish women whose husbands had been murdered 
as soon as Vilna was occupied by the Poles. I know now 
what the Greeks felt like when they occupied Troy. In 
one house where dwelt the family Philipson and others, the 
soldiers came and carried off all the men folk, beat them up 
with the jeering crowd following, took them out of the city, 
and shot them. Then, in true antique fashion, young 
Philipson, the son, was made to dig a grave for his father 
and brother and the other men in this particular house. 
This procedure of taking harmless people out and shooting 
them was practiced extensively by the Poles in Vilna when 
they entered in triumph after having driven out the handful 
of Bolsheviki who held the town against them. The killed 
seem to have numbered about one hundred. The people 
beaten up and maltreated numbered many hundreds. Re- 
spectable citizens, among them the most respected Jew in 
the city, were taken out and stood against a wall and threat- 
ened with death. Twelve hundred Jews have been jailed 
and are said to be starving to death and dying of typhus. 
Their friends and relatives are not allowed to bring them 
food or medical help. Hundreds have been deported to 
Bialystock and Cracow and elsewhere and are being held 
on the vague charge of Bolshevism. On the north front 
the way to get rid of your minority is by accusing it of 
Bolshevism. Yet many of the Poles themselves who are 
now holding jobs in the Vilna Government were fighting 
with the Bolsheviki. 

But I find I am writing with a certain amount of bile. 
There is no reasoén why I should, since I can have my 
whipped cream and butter and white bread and roast beef 
and hors d’cuvres and everything else I want every day, 
served with the piquant sauce of the knowledge that a few 
blocks away children are starving for want of a little milk, 
that hundreds of children in Warsaw over seven years of 
age are unable to stand on their feet—have never walked 
because they have not had proper nourishment. The impe- 
rialistic Polish bourgeoisie is not interested in the misery 
of its poor and only makes feeble motions toward estab- 
lishing relief agencies under pressure of the Americans. 
Perhaps I am violating a trade secret when I inform your 
Polish readers, who so trustingly paid for the half of the 
Westward Ho cargo of food which was to go to the starv- 
ing population of Poland, that most of this cargo went to 
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the Polish army. I may be violating a similar secret when 
I inform your Jewish readers that their half of this cargo 
could not be given to the starving Jews because, in most 
centres, the authorities peinted out the very interesting 
fact that pogroms would result if Jews got food and Chris- 
tians did not. 

Polish culture is beginning to prevail in Galicia. While 
I was sitting in a conference in Lwow, the burnt-off Jewish 
quarter—burnt off at the express command of the Polish 


commandant—a result of Polish culture was brought di-. 


rectly to my notice. An old patriarchal Jew came rushing 
into the room, the blood streaming down his beard. The 
populace had just been indulging in that highest form of 
culture known now to the countrymen of Mickiewic and 
Chopin, beard-pulling. Another evidence of Polish culture 
that I saw while in Lwow was the Jewish cemetery, where 
the Haller troops had pastured their horses on the graves of 
soldiers fallen during the war, and where they had been 
engaged in the refined pastime of desecrating graves and 
destroying monuments. Another evidence of Polish culture 
was to be found in the robbery of the biggest jewelry 
shop in Lwow, owned by a Jew. The shop was robbed in 
broad daylight by our protégés, Haller’s troops. It was 
the second time they had cleaned out this particular shop. 
The Jewish press was not permitted to refer to the robbery 
as having been perpetrated by the soldiers. I may say in 
passing that I want to be perfectly fair to that model of 
all the military virtues, General Haller. After his army 
had been doing damage in Galicia, West and East, for 
weeks, he finally issued an order against lawlessness on the 
part of his troops. The next day, in fact the day after I 
was in Cracow, some of these Hallerchiks, as they are called, 
started a merry little pogrom in Cracow and killed a few 
of their Jewish fellow-citizens. Since they had already 
done this sort of thing in Rzseshow, Kolbushowa, in fact in 
about fifty other Galician towns, nobody was surprised ex- 
cept by the coincidence. 

I do not, however, wish to write with any animus against 
the Poles. I think they are in the toils of a horrible fatality. 
They have perfect confidence in their own power to ex- 
terminate their various minorities—those of long standing, 
like the Jews, and those of recent acquisition, like the Lithu- 
anians, the Ruthenians, and others. They do not even fear 
a plébiscite in Lithuania. I shall explain this phenomenon 
extraordinary. The plébiscite our good President thinks of 
will not be a real plébiscite, but only a formality. The real 
plébiscite is being held in Lithuania at the present time. 
This plébiscite consists in letting the native population 
know what will happen to them if they vote the wrong way. 
Those thousands of people in Vilna’s crawling jails consti- 
tute an apt illustration and warning of what will happen 
to the rest of the population in case the plébiscite goes 


wrong. And then the example of Lwow shows what happens 


to people who guess wrong. 

I think the Lwow experience might deserve a rather 
longer exposition. The Lwow Jews last November and 
December, when the contest for the possession of Lwow was 
taking place between the Poles and the Ruthenians, looked 
about them and reached certain conclusions. They saw that 
the Jews all over middle Europe had been making mistakes 
by taking sides with one party or another. They saw, for 
instance, how terribly “stung” the Czecho-Slovak Jews had 
been who had been Austrian patriots or Magyar friends. 
They therefore decided to remain neutral during the con- 
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test for Lwow. And, in their innocence, they hung out 
placards in the Jewish quarter to that effect. When the 
Poles entered Lwow and finally captured it, they showed 
the Jews what it meant to remain neutral at such a critical 
time, with the result that the Jewish quarter was destroyed 
and a great number of Jews killed. This pogrom against 
neutrality still continues in Lwow. If you wear a uniform, 
the women cringe away from you in the streets, and the 
little children run for shelter. 

At this rate the Vilna Jews and the Lithuanians will 
be careful neither to be neutral nor to oppose the Poles. I 
know how the Jews of Vilna feel, because they told me. If 
they have anything like a free choice, they will vote against 
the Poles. They told me that they preferred the old Czar- 
dom to the Polish rule. What they hope to get if they have 
a free choice is a sort of confederation of Lithuania with 
part of White Russia, so as to make a good-sized practicable 
state which will have close connections with a fe‘erated 
Russia of the near future. But the Poles are working ahead 
on their plans for capturing the plébiscite. They have just 
created a greater Vilna, taking in a whole lot of Polish 
districts, so that the Jewish vote shall be correspondingly 
diminished. They are about to hold a municipal election. 
They have decreed that in this election only persons speak- 
ing Polish may vote. Most of the Jews and Lithuanians 
cannot speak Polish. Hence you will have a majority for 
the Poles, even if the military does not “cook” the election. 
Then they will say to the Allies that Vilna, even in a local 
election, is overwhelmingly Polish. Another triumph for 
culture! 

And over all this madness broods the terrible face of 
Lenin, smiling out of the Russian distance like a waxing 
Cheshire cat. 


In the Driftway 


E are hearing a good deal just now of the actor's 

wrongs, but far too little has been said of one of 
his afflictions from which not even the Equity can afford 
him relief, the stupidity of his audiences. The Drifter is 
moved to this observation by two performances of “John 
Ferguson” which he has attended within a few weeks, and 
from which he has come away profoundly depressed not by 
the play, but by the audience. He could not refrain from 
asking himself: are we really all like this all the time? Or, 
when we enter a theatre are we mysteriously beguiled of 
the measure of intelligence, taste, and natural feeling with 
which boon Nature has provided the meanest of us? He 
has had this experience before, of course, as everyone has. 
At Shaw plays he has seen the cleverest hits fail to score 
and the buffoonery cheered to the echo. “John Ferguson,” 
he had thought, would have a kindlier fortune. Here was a 
play so profoundly sincere and so deeply reasoned, so 
poignantly revealing and so magnificently ordered—in a 
word so tragic—that not even the ordinary theatrical crowd 
could resist it. But he was wrong. They were present at 
both performances and behaved in character. When John 


Ferguson—the moral fabric of a lifetime crumbling about 
him—is for a moment tempted to shield his son from the 
penalty of his crime, they thought it funny. At Hannah's 
terrible cry “God’s late!” on the receipt of the letter that 
would have saved her honor and her brother’s life, if it had 
come in time, they laughed. When Jimmy Ceser lays bare 
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his paltry soul—certainly one of the subtlest bits of analysis 
in modern drama—they deported themselves as at a Cohan 
revue. 
* _ * * * 
UCH an experience leads one to accept the statement 
of the learned that Elizabethan audiences really 
thought Shakespeare’s madmen funny, though it does not 
conduce to a belief in the moral development of the species. 
It is incredible that serious actors ever become accustomed 
to this sort of thing. The acting of “John Ferguson” is to 
the last degree sincere. Its sincerity is shown, among other 
ways, by the immense improvement which it has undergone 
within a few weeks. What must these artists think of us? 
The most essential gift and the heaviest handicap that an 
actor can receive from Nature is a sixth sense that tells 
him when he has his house with him. What must be his 
state of mind as, night after night, he waits for the laugh 
that marks his moments of deepest intention? Is it any 
wonder that we have no stage? That plays like “John 
Ferguson” are as rare as Phenixes? If this were a single 
experience, the Drifter would have concluded that it was 
accidental. But two such audiences at the same play are no 
accident. We do really check our decency at the door with 
our coats and sticks, though there may be another explana- 
tion, which the Drifter declines to entertain. 
= 7 + os * 
HE Drifter has been pondering somewhat on the 
changeable values of human life. We fling men away 
on the battlefield with scarcely a thought. Let an accident 
happen such as the calamities at St. Pierre, at San Fran- 
cisco, or at Messina, or on the “Titanic,” and the well- 
springs of pity overflow. Hearts and purses are freely 
given in the desire to help. But nowadays—well, the 
Drifter reads the utterly pathetic, the heart-rending stories 
from Budapest, now that the Rumanians are stealing what 
little food is left, and wonders why the whole world does 
not ring with protest against such frightful wrongs, as it 
did when Belgium was invaded. Are there really people 
who can read unmoved of mothers holding up their starving 
babies to Rumanian soldiers and offering handfuls of 
money in vain for a glass of milk? Are our sympathies 
so utterly exhausted? Again, the French have actually 
demanded a $220,000 indemnity from Germany for the 
life of a single French sergeant killed in Berlin. But an 
American court martial in Coblenz has merely sentenced 
to two years in prison an American soldier who killed 
a German civilian in cold blood. What is the value of a 
human life? The Drifter thinks we shall never reach the 
right valuation until we come to understand that all human 
life is inviolable and sacred beyond all else. Not until then 
will the Sixth Commandment really begin to be observed. 
_ ” * * + 
ROWDED and dirty and noisy as the lower end of 
¢ Manhattan Island is, and tense as the nerves grow in 
the midst of the mighty pressure which exists there, it is in 
this very neighborhood, impelled perhaps by some vague in- 
stinct for compensation, that the spirit of American business 
has set up what seems to the Drifter its most lovely single 
monument—that radiant tower, tall as a mountain and yet 
clean and lithe as Diana, the Woolworth Building, which 
hourly snatches a million eyes away from their occupation 
and rushes with them up into the bright heaven, singing as 
truly as did ever minaret or spire or campanile. 
THE DRIFTER 





The New Crusaders 
By WALDO R. BROWNE 


(Written after reading recent dispatches from The New 
York Times’s special correspondent with General Denikin’s 
army of Don Cossacks, in its operations against the Bolshe- 
viki of South Russia.) 

OU have heard perhaps that Cossacks are not models 
of decorum, 

That they lack the finer graces and are short on savoir 

faire, 
That their manners are more suited to the stable than the 
forum, 

That they overlook ablutions and neglect their nails and 

hair. 


You have read mayhap that Cossacks are inclined to be 


unruly, 
That they sometimes break the Sabbath or remain out late 
at night, 
That they now and then use swear-words or prevaricate 
unduly, 
That when bolstered up with vodka they will even join a 
fight. 
You’ve been told perchance that Cossacks are not always 
sympathetic, 
Not so amiable and kindly as good Christians ought to 
be; 


That their technique might be criticized as over-energetic, 
When compelled to raid a meeting or to nab a refugee. 


You have thought maybe that Cossacks are not wholly 
democratic— 
That between the common people and the late-lamented 
Czar 
Their devotion to the former seemed at times a bit erratic, 
With the lash and lance and sabre too conspicuous by 
far. 
Stuff and nonsense! Don’t believe it! This is cruel, base 
aspersion, 
Propaganda (German-fostered) of that wicked wretch 
Lenin; 
Now at last the truth untainted issues in authentic version, 
And we realize how blinded and deluded we have been. 


Cossacks (see The Times dispatches) are in fact devout 
crusaders, 
Paladins all pure and perfect, Bayards mild and lily- 
souled, 
Of Man’s holiest endeavor the abettors and the aiders, 
Warriors of breed seraphic, in the strife with Hell en- 


rolled. 
So when on their sacred banner victory assumes its 
station, 
When the last opposing peasant has been placed beneath 
the sod, 


Let us join The Times in pans, let us shout in jubilation, 
That the world is safe for Cossacks—in His heaven still 
is God! 
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Correspondence 


Nathan Hale’s Dramatic Interests 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Nathan Hale’s dying exclamation, “I only regret that I 
have but one life to lose for my country,” has been deservedly 
admired; but it does not seem to be recognized that this is prob- 
ably an adaptation from Addison’s “Cato” (Act 4, Scene 4), 
where Cato, meeting the corpse of his son Marcus, exclaims: 


“How beautiful is death when caused by virtue! 
Who would not be that youth? What pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country!” 


It is not surprising that Hale should have been familiar with 
this passage. The performance of “Cato” at Philadelphia, in 
August, 1749, marked the beginning of American dramatic 


history (Seilhamer, “Hist. Amer. Theatre” 1. 2), though it is ; 


said to have been presented by collegians at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, as early as 1736 (ibid. 1. 39); it was produced at 
New York in 1750, 1762, and 1768; again at Philadelphia in 
1767; and at Charleston on May 11, 1774 (ibid. 1. 34, 130, 136, 
163, 224, 334). Washington, as a young man, wrote to Sally 
Fairfax from the frontier that he would enjoy playing Juba 
to such a Marcia as she must make (Ford, “The True George 
Washington,” p. 91), and it is said that his favorite quotation 
was Addison’s (“Cato,” Act 1, Scene 2) “’Tis not in mortals to 
command success” (Ford, p. 204). 

That Hale was of a literary turn may be inferred from the 
fact that, as a lad, he was fond of reading out of school (Johns- 
ton, “Nathan Hale,” revised edition, p. 13); that in his young 
manhood he wrote verses (ibid., pp. 59, 74-6, 186-191): that on 
May 10, 1774, his brother writes of making arrangements to 
send him from home Pope’s translation of the “Iliad” (ibid., 
p. 197); and that in February, 1776, Timothy Dwight credited 
him with fondness for the liberal arts (ibid., p. 217). Dramas 
were included in his reading in the early part of 1775, if we may 
judge from the letter of a friend (ibid., p. 199) who supposes 
him to be deep in either history, plays, novels, or romances only 
a minute before his school opened at nine in the morning. About 
this time, under the influence of Dwight, then tutor at Yale, 
plays seem to have come into vogue, for one of the older alumni 
told President Stiles that the students had left the more solid 
parts of learning, and run into plays and dramatic exhibitions, 
thus turning the college into Drury Lane (Stiles, “Literary 
Diary” 2. 230; Simeon E. Baldwin, “Life and Letters of Simeon 
Baldwin,” p. 24). While Hale was still in college—he grad- 
uated in September, 1773, at the age of 18—Linonia, the literary 
society to which he belonged, brought out Farquhar’s “Beaux’ 
Stratagem” (1707), Steele’s “Conscious Lovers” (1722), Dods- 
ley’s “Toy Shop” (1735), and Cumberland’s “West Indian” 
(1771), the last-named being acted on April 3, 1773; and in 
the first and third of these, at least, Hale took a part (Johns- 
ton, p. 32), and, according to his biographer, “with éclat.” 

It has been conjectured (Goad, “Horace in the English Litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century,” pp. 34, 323) that the original 
of Cato’s sentiment was Horace’s “Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori”; but this may be impossible to determine. At all 
events, it is on record that Hale uttered this line at Dr. Mun- 
son’s in New Haven in the spring of 1775 (Johnston, p. 70). 

Yale University, June 22 ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 


Democracy in the Washington Schools 


To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In line with your general advocacy of the spread of 
democracy in education as well as in other relations of our life, 
the Board of Education of Washington, D. C., recently took a long 
step toward that goal in the public-school system here. It au- 


thorized the formation of a teachers’ council, consisting of 
twenty-four members, all but three to be elected by the teachers 
from among themselves. This council is to sit in conference with 
the Board at least four times yearly to consider financial matters 
and questions of general policy. The Board thus sweeps away 
all barriers between the highest authority and the humblest 
member of the ranks, as even the janitors and sweeps will have 
representatives. It is safe to say that every college and univer- 
sity faculty in this country would heartily welcome such a face- 
to-face attitude between the board of trustees and the employees 
of the institution. It is easy to foresee trouble. The racial 
issue may raise its ugly head, as there are really two systems 
here, and the children of whites and blacks go to entirely differ- 
ent schools. Again, all grades of teachers, differing markedly 
in education and salary, are brought together on a footing of 
equality. The final decision is left where it has always been, 
however, in the hands of the Board of Education. 
Washington, D. C., July 27 C. MERIWETHER 


The Fate of College Teachers of German 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: . 

Sm: Now that the war is over and the racial animosities 
incident thereto are a thing of the past, I wish to call attention 
to the commendable example of Heidelberg University, at Tiffin, 
Ohio, in doing what it could to meet a difficult situation and 
relieve distress. As is well known, the moment our Government 
broke off diplomatic relations with Germany, there was set on 
foot a strong propaganda against the teaching of German in 
our educational institutions. The result was that many teachers 
of German found themselves without positions. One such case 
occurred at our State university, where the enrolment in the 
German courses dwindled to almost nothing, and the instruc- 
tional force had therefore to be curtailed. Instead of giving 
these teachers employment in other departments of the univer- 
sity, which they had served so faithfully, the administrative 
officials unsympathetically turned them adrift. Quite different 
was the conduct of Heidelberg. Learning of the predicament 
of the discharged German teachers of Indiana University, it 
invited one of them, an associate professor, to become a pro- 
fessor in its department of English, where he has served sa 
well during the past year that he has even been promoted. 
Surely this is an example that more of our great educational 
institutions might follow, especially now that the war is over. 

Bloomington, Ind., August 8 A. W. B. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Is it not indicative of the nature of this world peace 
that of all enemy aliens, the teacher finds himself in the most 
difficult situation, precisely on account of his international! mis- 
sion and character? As I am convinced that the following 
account is typical of the experience of many of my colleagues, 
I should be grateful to The Nation for giving it publicity. 

I came to this country in 1908 and taught German at the 
University of Wisconsin for nine years, rising from the rank 
of an instructor to that of an associate professor. Politically 
rather indifferent, and yet feeling that I did not wish to become 
an American without having seen my own country again, I 
deferred naturalization until a semester’s leave spent in Ger- 
many should have made me sure of my intentions. Then, in 
1914, the war broke out. This not only effectively prevented a 
return, but raised many new problems. The fine liberal spirit of 
the institution, manifest in its administration, faculty, and stu- 
dents alike, enabled me to retain my position for six months after 
America entered the war, when an indiscretion on my own part, 
in the atmosphere of an excited general public, compelled my 
resignation. For the following two years I took pride and 
pleasure in making a scant living out of jobs of every kind, 
gardening, carpentering, house-painting, plumbing, electric 
wiring, furnace-tending, metal etching, sign-painting, etc., con- 
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fident that the return of peace would make it possible for me to 
put my long years’ training and experience in modern language 
instruction to better account here or on the other side of 
the ocean. I was much mistaken. Public opinion will not 
countenance my teaching the language of my own country, nor 
that of its supposed arch-enemy (France), even if I be ready 
to become a citizen of the United States. Turning to other 
fields of activity and anxious to contribute my own little share 
towards reconstruction—towards any work promoting interna- 
tional understanding, any movement afoot which strives to make 
this country the place for a better, freer, more democratic type 
of society, both politically and economically—I found that, as a 
newly made citizen no less than as an alien enemy, I should only 
compromise those movements through active participation. 
Thus, business and farming seemed to be the only fields open 
to a man of my description; but, since I have always regarded 
love for my work as the determining factor in the choice of a 
position and money as only the embarrassing incident, I could 
not find the necessary spiritual incentive in either field, and 
should, besides, have had to consider the greater part of my 
previous training as wasted. 

Hence I came to the conclusion that there is really no place 
for me in this country and I resolved to go back to Germany. 
I had no sooner made up my mind than friends and relatives 
from across the ocean begged me not to return, as there was 
neither food, nor lodging, nor work, nor any vacancies to be 
filled in the teaching profession, for Germany will probably be 
unable to carry out her programme of educational democratiza- 
tion on account of the peace which is to make the world safe 
for democracy. And now on top of it all I find that I cannot 
even go to see with my own eyes whether the old country has 
any use for me; for the American Government, assuredly itself 
not without responsibility for the suspicion and hatred against 
all Germans and everything German, refuses to permit me to 
leave by denying passports to enemy aliens. 


Madison, Wis., July 80 ERNST FEISE 


Fashionable Cacoépy 


To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Without a doubt, the language of an average American is 
purer than that of an Englishman, and it is a well-known fact 
that many expressions sneered at by the arrogant Cockney as 
Americanisms are in reality ancient phrases which have sur- 
vived in the United States while they have become extinct or 
rare in England. It is therefore really distressing to a culti- 
vated Briton visiting America to find people there who use 
these good old words deprecatingly or follow what they suppose 
to be the latest London mannerism, regardless of accuracy. 
Thus we find one literary editress advocating the pedantic 
British pronunciation tomahto in lieu of the good English 
tomato, rhyming with potato, saying it sounds so much more 
“refined.” I do not know whether she would be of the same 
opinion if she heard one of our costermongers bawling out: 
“'Ere’s yer foine termarters, lydy, hownly tuppence a pahnd.” 
Similarly we sometimes hear Anglomaniac Americans saying 
vahz for vase. Why not also bahz, and cahz? 

As in England, though not so frequently, Americans like to 
show their superiority by using French words—usually misspelt 
or misused—where the meaning can be perfectly well given in 
plain English. Thus the old-established crape, clientele, plebis- 
cite, recounter, are now supplanted by words with a quasi-French 
pronunciation or spelling, while others which might and should 
be anglicized, such as debris, detour, role, revery, comradery, 
regime, cortege, prestige, mirage, massage, garage, impass, 
naivety, envelope, misalliance, depot, still retain their exotic 
dress (though the last in real French is dépét, not depét), 
while moral (better mettle or fettle) appears as morale, which 
really means ethics. Americans are right in their aspirating of 
hotel, hospital, hostler, and Britons in herb, humble, humor. In- 
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deed there are only four words in the language which are not 
aspirated, hour, heir, honor, honest Lap of course their deriva- 
tives); in all others the A should be sounded. 

Americans had the credit of first popularizing the good word 
employee, but strangely enough, in deference to British con- 
servatism, afterwards rejected it for the unpronounceable em- 
ployé (used wven of females). Yet later on, the former gained 
ground in Britain, where it is now almost universal! 

It is earnestly to be hoped that in all cases where American 
spelling, pronunciation, or usage is demonstrably the more 
nearly correct, it will continue to be followed, though in cases 
where the British method is superior, that should be adopted. 
Let every case be tried on its merits without prejudice one way 
or the other. 


Croydon, England, July 15 EvacusTes A. PHIPSON 


American and Mexican Universities 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sm: The wholesome attitude shown by The Nation towards 
the Mexican situation leads me to think that the following 
item might interest your readers. The college commencements 
of this year were everywhere of unusual importance, coming 
after months of upheaval and stress such as the academic world 
has never known before. This is true of the commencement 
held last June at the University of Arizona, having, as it did, 
a note of international amity. An honored guest of the occa- 
sion was Dr. José Macias, of the National University of Mexico, 
upon whom was conferred the degree of LL.D. President 
Macias, in an address before the University, outlined his policy 
for the reorganization of the National University of Mexico. 
He explained his endeavors to make it an institution which shall 
train for citizenship—the contribution which he feels is the 
strongest made by the universities of the States. His chief 
emphasis, however, was upon the need of progressive organiza- 
tion. The ability of the Americans to “speed up” when neces- 
sary, and their skill at all times in codperative effort, he attrib- 
uted to our educational system. From Arizona he visited the uni- 
versities of California as well as some in the East. Since the 
newspapers give the impression that all is turmoil between Mex- 
ico and the States, it may be of general interest to know of 
this visit, and further to hear that it was preceded by one of 
like character on the part of the President of the University of 
Atizona to the University of Mexico, where he was received with 
great hospitality and honor. In the educational world, at least, 
amicable relations are being maintained between the Republics. 

Tucson, July 19 ESTELLE LUTRELL 


Lawlessness of Soldiers and. ailogs 


To THE Evrae oF THE NATION: : ’ 

Sm: The press of New York is unconsciously rendering the 
schools a great disservice. We teachers are preaching to our 
pupils incessantly that Amegican democracy is a democracy of 
law, enforced by officers “f ‘the law according to principles of 
duly established justice; that the people have the power to 
modify this lay and this practice by due process, likewise pre- 
scribed by law; and we scek to illustrate this by concrete 
examples from daily experience. With this ideal we contrast 
the erroneous belief, held by an insignificant minority of our 
population, that group-action contrary to law is justified when 
there is a strorg personal conviction of right. It happens that 
the pupils predisposed to take the anti-social view are also 
sharp thinkers, who question and put to proof every assertion 
made by those who attempt to guide them. How then can we 
square our teaching as to the nature and function of democratic 
government with actual practice, when the press condones, with 
half humorous indulgence, the lawless acts and practices of 
bodies of soldiers and sailors who defy and set at naught the 














fundamental principles of our Government? It is natural to be 
lerient with those who attack individuals we do not like; but 
is '.2h leniency sound policy? Today a “council” of sailors and 
soldiers, with a certain degree of moderation, decides to inter- 
fere with the assembly of an unpopular minority. What assur- 
ance have we that tomorrow it may not decide to interfere with 
meetings of an educational or religious nature not to the liking 
of some individual who at the time is able to inflame the minds 
of a promiscuous military gathering? And how long may we 
expect the offices and plants of an unpopular press to be im- 
mune from attack? In what respect do the European soviets 
of soldiers and sailors that we hear so much about differ from 
the “councils” of cur city? Let us teach our pupils that in 
America not even the meanest criminal is outside the protection 
of law, and that anyone who denies him such protection is an 
enemy of society, no matter how pure he may deem his motives 
to be. 


New York, July 20 A TEACHER 


Static Education 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: The tragic and fatuous Prussianizing of our school chil- 
dren reminds me of the motto from an “Old Play” that heads 
a chapter of Scott’s “The Monastery”: 


You call this education, do you not? 

Why, ’tis the forced march of a herd of bullocks 

Before a shouting drover. The glad van 

Move on at ease, and pause a while to snatch 

A passing morsel from the dewy greensward. 

While all the blows, the oaths, the indignation 

Fall on the croupe of the ill-fated laggard 

That cripples in the rear. 
As the Preacher says: “The thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be . . . and there is no new thing under the sun.” 

Whippany, N. J., July 27 ALBERT FARR 


Orphan Children of Serbia 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: By official estimate there are in Serbia 60,000 full 
orphans and 300,000 half orphans. At the present time 1,400 
of these children are cared for in institutions. The others 
live with friends and relatives. There exists a national society, 
known as the Society for the Protection of Jugoslav Children, 
for the care of orphans. This society has headquarters at Bel- 
grade, and has coéperated with the American Red Cross in the 
establishment and conduct of a model orphanage here. The 
society has branches in many cities, but its work is yet in the 
early stages. The directress of the Belgrade orphanage, Miss 
Clara Lewis, has cared for hundreds of Serbian children, of 
whom she speaks as follows: 

“At the present time there are two hundred and fifty children 
in the orphanage, and nicer children never lived. They are 
much like our own, the good and mischievous, the lazy and in- 
dustrious, but the really bad boy or girl is very rare. War con- 
ditions have made them a wild lot, but the good solid foundation 
is there, and it is interesting to watch the better qualities 
that begin to develop very soon after their arrival. They come 
in with a combined scared and furtive look on their little faces. 
Soon they lose this, and out comes their natural self. Their 
desire to please, to be helpful, is very gratifying and their long- 
ing for school and books is almost pathetic. They would as soon 
miss their dinner as one of their classes. They are remarkably 
intelligent. Nothing is too difficult to memorize, even for the 
little ones. They are well worth every effort made in their 
behalf, for in them lies the possibility of a very great nation.” 
Belgrade, Serbia, June 23 Harry W. FRANTZ 
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Art 
A Lordon Art Dealer 


[*®: during his lifetime, the name of Murray Marks was 
known only to the few, it will be remembered by the many 
because of the distinguished artists whom he claimed as friends. 
He was a London art dealer, never so prominent perhaps as 
the present princely firms of Fifth Avenue and Bond Street 
palaces, but a power and an influence in his way. A Jew, 
descended from an old Dutch family, he had the Jew’s instinct 
for business; he was also a man of cultivation and taste—“his 
taste amounted to genius,” Rossetti ssid. Artists believed in 
him, collectors relied on him, museum directors referred to him. 
He was associated with much that was most memorable in the 
Seventies and Eighties, decades of inexhaustible interest, how- 
ever overshadowed at the moment by the Nineties. It was he 
who catered for the collectors of blue-and-white after Whistler 
had brought the love of it from Paris and set the fashion. His 
Oxford Street shop became a sumptuous rival of the modest 
little Madame Desoyes in the Rue de Rivoli, a meeting-place 
for the hunters of Hawthorn jars and “Long Elizas.” It was 
he who compiled Sir Henry Thompson’s catalogue of Nankin 
Porcelain, illustrated by Whistler, a book now as eagerly sought 
as it is hard to find. He was the adviser and agent of almost 
all the great contemporary collectors, from Huth to Salting. He 
was in close relations with Leyland, “The Liverpool Medici,” 
presiding over the decorations of the house in Prince’s Gate, 
regretting to the last the sacrifice of one part of his approved 
scheme to the greater splendors of the Peacock Room. He com- 
missioned pictures from Rossetti, Sandys, and Burne-Jones. 
He was called in as an expert by the Government, was sum- 
moned to Windsor for advice, bought for the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum, figured as a witness on matters of art in the 
law courts, assisted in the compilation of Pierpont Morgan’s 
catalogue of Renaissance bronzes, and was the cause of one of 
the most bitter art controversies of recent years. For it was 
Murray Marks who sold to Dr. Bode, for the Berlin Museum, 
the famous wax bust catalogued as a Leonardo by Dr. Bode, 
and attributed by critics, who had never seen it, to the ob- 
scure modern English sculptor, Lucas. Marks had gone no 
further than to declare it an Italian work of the Renaissance. 
In this belief he continued to the end, and artists who have 
seen the bust in Berlin are of his opinion. Altogether, his 
business life was so active that the story of it, well told, would 
prove a suggestive commentary on many of the principal art 
events and movements of the time. 

Marks seems to have had an equally profitable talent for 
friendship. The artists he commissioned and the customers 
who commissioned him became his friends. He began by being 
of use to Rossetti and Whistler, to Sandys, to that grim derelict 
Simeon Solomon, Burne-Jones, Leighton, Millais, and he ended 
by being on more or less intimate terms with them. And so it 
happened with Huth, Leyland, Salting—all the collectors whom 
he first drew to him simply because of his knowledge and in- 
telligence as dealer. The record of his friendship alone might 
be of immense value, and vastly entertaining to all who care for 
the arts or for interesting human beings. 

But Dr. G. C. Williamson, author of a biography just pub- 
lished in London under the title “Murray Marks and his Friends 
(John Lane), was bewildered, evidently overpowered by this 
wealth of material. Murray Marks emerges from his pages a 
pale shadowy figure, and the friends, of whom it was arranged 
that more should be said than of Marks himself, are scarcely 
less shadowy. Of almost all much has already been written— 
many biographies published, letters collected, old scandals re- 
vived, old fights re-fought—and Dr. Williamson has used the 
authorities more diligently than is explained by the few words 
of thanks in his “Acknowledgments” and occasional references 
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in the text. He tells one or two stories that we do not re- 
member to have heard; he includes several letters from Rossetti 
and Whistler that we do not remember to have read elsewhere. 
But he adds nothing to our knowledge of any one of the group, 
gives us no fresh impression of their personality or their work, 
and does not show them to us clearly from a dealer’s point of 
view, which might have been amusing. He even misses their most 
salient characteristics. Whistler’s wit seems blunted; Rossetti’s 
charm evaporates; Sandys is no longer the superb, but the 
sordid; of Simeon Solomon nothing is left save the degenerate; 
Burne-Jones disappears in quoted descriptions of his pictures; 
Charles Augustus Howell actually, and for the first time, be- 
comes a bore. It might be thought impossible to be dull in 
writing of Howell, the picturesque scamp, trusted in turn by 
Ruskin, Swinburne, Rossetti, Whistler, swindling them in turn 
and carrying it off with such gay effrontery that Whistler never 
quite lost a tenderness for his memory, though Swinburne raged, 
as we have just been reminded in his published letters. But 
Dr. Williamson achieves the impossible, and the long chapter 
on Howell is his dullest. 

There are signs of haste, mistakes hard to overlook. The 
account of Sir Henry Thompson’s catalogue is elaborate, and 
yet the illustrations and cover are inaccurately described. The 
title of Whistler’s caricature of Leyland is not “The Gold Scale.” 
Whistler’s blue-and-white, with his silver, was shown at the 
Fine Art Society’s before, not after, his death. It is some 
few years since the “Rosa Corder” ceased to be Canfield’s prop- 
erty. It is not believed that the Peacock Room is “likely to 
pass into the possession of the American nation after the 
decease of Mr. Freer”; it is already, by the gift of Mr. Freer, 
the nation’s property. And we might point to other inac- 
cbracies, some slight in themselves but inexcusable when the 
facts were so easily to be obtained. For example, it is sheer 
carelessness to tell us on one page that Simeon Solomon died in 
1905 and a few pages further on to give the date as 1895; to 
assure us, that, when not sober, “he was not a fit companion for 
any one,” and overleaf to tell us that he was “still a charm- 
ing and attractive companion.” Dr. Williamson’s book, it seems, 
was a labor of love. He would have done greater honor to the 
memory of his friend, greater service to the student of one 
of the most important periods in the history of English art, had 
he taken enough time and pains to make it a model of care and 


study as well. 
N. N. 


The Story of a Lpver 
ANONYMOUS) 


This profoundly true and exquisite autobiographical 
story of the intimate and complex relations of a may 
and his wife is the one book that reveals, beneath 
the veil of love, the varying forces which all men 
and women experience and must contend with. 








The book will not be distributed to the trade 
until October ist. The first 250 copies, only, 
are numbered, and no further copics will be 
so inacribed by us. We feel that in days to 
come these numbered copies will possess a ro- 
mantic interest, Until October ist, or so long 
as these copies are unsold, they may be ob- 
tained from us at the regular publication price 
of $1.50, postage 10 cents extra. 
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Drama 


Lincoln and Brown 


W HEN will some one write us a play about John Brown 
as honest and sincere as Mr. Drinkwater’s “Abraham 
Lincoln”? Not to tell us anything about John Brown, but just 
to make us think about him, as this play makes us think about 
Lincoln. Perhaps Mr. Drinkwater would smile at this and say: 
“Didn’t you see? My play was about John Brown. He came 
into the first scene and he marched right through to the end.” 
That is true—so true that at times you feel that the unseen, 
marching soul of John Brown is the real hero of Mr. Drink- 
water’s play. You feel it there, hovering at Lincoln’s side. 

The poet has handled the John Brown motif with extraor- 
dinary effect, and yet with a curious indecision. I suspect that 
Mr. Drinkwater had not anticipated Brown when he decided 
to write a play about Lincoln. Brown naturally came along, 
and Mr. Drinkwater, being a wise dramatist, did not turn him 
out, nor ignore him, but hospitably let him into the story. Yet, 
no matter how hospitable you may be, an unbidden guest is 
likely to make you uncomfortable. Mr. Drinkwater is plainly 
interested in Brown, and yet timid about him. Perhaps he did 
not know quite what to think about Brown, or rather he did 
not know what Lincoln thought about him. Mr. Cuffney of 
Springfield was similarly perplexed: 

I could never make Abraham out rightly about old John. One 
couldn’t stomach slaving more than the other, yet Abraham 
didn’t hold with the old chap standing up against it with the 
sword. Bad philosophy, or something, a called it. Talked 


— fanatics who do nothing but get themselves at a rope’s 
end. 


Mr. Stone, another of Lincoln’s neighbors, tries to explain: 


Abraham’s all for the Constitution. He wants the Constitu- 
tion to be an honest master. There’s nothing he wants like 
that. . . . He’d give his life to persuade the State against slav- 
ing, but until it is persuaded and makes its laws against it, 
he’ll have nothing to do with violence in the name of laws that 
wallet made. That’s why old John’s raiding affair stuck in his 

et. 


Mr. Cuffney persists: 


He was a brave man, going like that, with a few zealous like 
himself, and a handful of niggers, to free thousands. 

Mr. Stone: He was. And those were brave words when they 
took him out to hang him: “I think, my friends, you are guilty 
of a great wrong against God and humanity. You may dispose 
of me very easily, I am nearly disposed of now. But this 
question is still to be settled—this Negro question, I mean. The 
end of that is not yet.” I was there that day. ... There was 
a colonel there giving orders. When it was over, “So perish 
all foes of the human race,” he called out. But only those that 
were afraid of losing their slaves believed it. 

Mr. Cuffney: It was a bad thing to hang a man like that. 
There’s a song they’ve made about him. (He sings quietly.) 


So John Brown is in the air as Lincoln makes his entrance. 
“Ay, John Brown,” he says. “But that’s not the way it’s to 
be done. And you can’t do the right thing the wrong way. 
That’s as bad as the wrong thing, if you’re going to keep the 
State together.” 

Mr. Drinkwater seems to drop Brown with that. Yet in a 
later act, with the war in its second weary year, he makes an 
effective curtain with off-stage music, and an unseen crowd 
passing the White House singing: 

John Brown’s body lies a mould’ring in the grave, 

But his soul goes marching on. 
No further mention of Brown. But Mr. Drinkwater keeps him 
in mind and remembers Lincoln’s verdict, somewhat uneasily, 
I suspect. In order to “keep the State together,” Lincoln has 
used the force he denied Brown the right to use in order to 
free the slaves. Has not Drinkwater’s Lincoln, though still 
refusing approval, revised his judgment of Brown in the words 
with which he justifies the Emancipation Proclamation? “My 
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duty, it has seemed to me, has been to be loyal to a principle, 
and not to betray it by expressing it in action at the wrong 
time. That is what I conceive statesmanship to be.” Two years 
of war had accustomed Lincoln, if they had not reconciled him, 
to the use of force. But Lincoln was too honest to imagine that 
his war in defence of the Constitution and the Union was 
intrinsically more righteous than Brown’s crusade for freedom. 

There have been two notable cases of direct action in Ameri- 
can history. Both were followed by wars in defence and vin- 
dication of the principles which they expressed. Yet the two 
incidents stand on oddly different planes in the popular judg- 
ment. The Boston Tea Party, a wanton violation of law and 
private property, is proudly related for the edification of Ameri- 
can children by elders who abhor a labor strike as a deed of 
criminal anarchy. But while Boston Harbor shines under a 
halo, Harper’s Ferry rests under a cloud. Long after the 
North has forgiven the firing on Fort Sumter, and has come 
to think of the Rebellion as the spirited enterprise of gallant 
Southern gentlemen, even though it fought a war to prove those 
gentlemen traitors, it still views John Brown and his raiders 
as highly disreputable, if slightly picturesque, disturbers of the 
peace. John Brown was our greatest direct actionist. We 
hanged him and straightway made a song about his soul. We 
fought a war in defence of his principles. He broke the law 
and spilt some blood in the name of human freedom. Later 
Lincoln, in the midst of flowing blood, violated the Constitution 
in the name of the same freedom. What makes the distinction 
between the great statesman and the lawless agitator? Lin- 
coln’s definition of statesmanship, as given by Mr. Drinkwater, 
seems to supply the prevailing standard: “Not to betray prin- 
ciple by expressing it in action at the wrong time.” By this 
token, the mere hopelessness of Brown’s endeavor made it 
criminal; and, similarly, the Rebellion, by being so nearly suc- 
cessful, achieved respectability. But this is the doctrine that 
might makes right, which men have sought to disprove in the 
mightiest of all wars. There seems something so utterly il- 
logical in the use of material force for spiritual ends that the 
mere presence of war and violence bewilders men’s judgment 
and turns all definition and conclusion into paradox. Sic 
semper tyrannis, cried the mad assassin, killing Lincoln with 
a pistol. “So perish all foes of the human race,” cried the mad 
soldier, hanging Brown with a rope. We call it statesmanship 
not to express principle in action at the wrong time; but we 
exalt to heroic martyrdom those whose fault and merit consist 
in having done that very thing. We damned Brown, the lawless 
raider, and canonized Brown, the heroic martyr. Our most 
stirring national song proclaims his triumphant immortality. 
At Lincoln’s death the final curtain drops on Stanton’s words: 
“Now he belongs to the ages.” Which is what we sing about 
John Brown’s soul. 


KENNETH DURANT 
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